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MEMOIR OF REV. CHARLES NERINCKX.* 


CHARLES NERINCKX was born on the 2d of October, 1761, at Herffe- 
lingen, in Hainault, Belgium. During their earthly career, his excellent 
parents were remarkable for the same lofty virtues and firm faith, which 
afterwards adorned the life of their distinguished son. His father was a 
distinguished physician. The devout and exemplary life of his mother 
made a deep impression upon the religious character of Charles. He 
commenced his studies at an early age in the elementary school of Ninove, 
and at the age of thirteen was placed at the college of Geel, in the pro- 
vince of Kempen. Subsequently he entered the University of Louvain, 
where he made his course of philosophy. His parents spared no pains 
or expense in his education, and they received a grateful recompense, for 
their solicitude and care, in his zealous application and great success in 
his studies. 

At the completion of his academic career—that crisis in a young man’s 
life—he was deeply impressed with the importance of selecting a profes- 
sion, or rather of discovering and embracing that vocation, for which 
Providence seemed to destine him. Recourse to prayer, and intimate 
converse with his own conscience, determined him to consecrate himself to 
religion. He accordingly entered the seminary of Malines in 1781, and 
prosecuted his studies in theology. Stimulated by a high sense of duty 
and religious zeal, his success at Malines was far more complete and 
brilliant than even at Louvain. But he was still more remarkable for his 
holiness of life and tender piety. His humility made him more solicitous 
to conceal his merits from observation, than to attain success itself. Such 
a course, even when the result of modesty, is admirable in a worldly point 
of view, but when induced by the Christian virtue of humility, it becomes 
heroic. He was elevated to the priesthood in 1785. 

In 1786 he received the appointment of cure, or pastor, at the metro- 
politan church at Malines, the archiepiscopal city. He ably and zeal- 
ously discharged the duties of this important station for eight years. 
The glowing zeal of the young priest was crowned with abundant fruits, 
and the good results of his ministry are still visible at Malines, where the 
people long regretted his removal from them, and still venerate his name. 


* Autnorities: Bishop Spalding’s Sketches of Kentucky; the United States Catho- 
lie Miscellany, Vol. V, 1825; Catholic Almanac for 1854; Bishop Spalding’s Life of 
Bishop Flaget; &c. &c. 
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A vacancy having occurred in the rectory of Everbery Meerbeke, situ- 
ated midway between Malines and Brussels, by the death of the late aged 
incumbent, a public examination, or concursus, as recommended in such 
cases by the holy council of Trent, was held for the purpose of filling that 
important post. In this examination the Rev. Mr. Nerinckx defended a 
thesis in theology, for which he was awarded the palm of victory over all 
others, by the general suffrage of the board of examiners. Unwilling as 
he was to leave his church and flock at Malines, yet recognizing the voice 
of God in the call, he went with alacrity to assume the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of the extensive and long neglected parish of Everbery 
Meerbeke. 

On entering upon his charge, he found the interests of religion in a 
deplorable condition, in consequence of the extreme age and corporal 
infirmities of the late incumbent. The church had become dilapidated, 
and the people had grown lukewarm. He caused the church to be re- 
paired, and at once addressed himself to the task of reviving piety in the 
hearts of his new parishioners. The children became the objects of his 
particular care, hoping to influence the parents by the edifying example of 
their children. All the children of the parish were required to attend 
catechism every Sunday; their names were taken down, and they were 
divided into classes; the pastor, assisted by a certain number of cate- 
chists, selected with great care by himself, imparted to them solid lessons 
in Christian doctrine. Devotion towards the Blessed Virgin was incul- 
cated as a most powerful means of promoting piety. Parents and chil- 
dren were induced to enter into his plans, and the attendance at catechism 
and public devotions became uniformly exact and regular. The children 
were prepared for the reception of first communion, and the devout man- 
ner in which they received, showed their sincere appreciation of that 
august mystery. Their good example soon won the hearts of the parents, 
and thus religion revived throughout the entire parish. The most negli- 
gent and hardened adults returned to the practice of their religious duties, 
and Everbery Meerbeke, recently so indifferent and lukewarm, now be- 
came a model parish. Numerous pious associations were formed, some in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, some for visiting the sick, and for other 
objects of Christian charity. 

While thus zealously laboring for the reformation and sanctification of 
others, he did not omit to exhibit in his own conduct the example of a 
most holy life. His manners were polite to all and full of charity, but at 
the same time he was austere in his requirements of duty, and a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian. But in every respect he was far more severe upon himself 
than upon others. He was a stranger to recreation, and never paid visits 
of ceremony. His visits to his parishioners were always connected with 
the interests of religion or charity, and for this reason they were generally 
paid on Sunday evenings. Having immolated himself on the altar of 
religion, he gave no time to idle conversations, or other pleasant pastimes, 
but scrupled to rob God of any portion of the time that belonged to Him. 
Whenever and wherever the interests of Jesus were to be promoted, in the 
salvation of souls, the alleviation of suffering, cx the ministration of con- 
solation, then and there was this devoted priest ever to be found, without 
regard to time or weather. When not thus actually engaged, he remained 
in the retirement of his own closet, absorbed in prayer or study. 

But the revolution, which had so grossly outraged religion in France, 
was now devastating all that was good in Belgium. Father Nerinckx 
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was too prominent a mark to be missed. The leaders of the revolution 
issued an order for his arrest in 1791. Flying from his beloved parish for 
safety till the storm should pass, he took refuge in the hospital of Terre- 
monde, under the care of the Hospitaliéres, of whom his aunt was supe- 
rioress. For seven years he remained there concealed from his enemies, liv- 
ing all that time in constant and imminent peril of his life. The former 
chaplain of the hospital had been banished by the revolutionists to the Isle 
of Rhe, and Father Nerinckx discharged in secret the duties of his place. 
Such was the peril of his position, that he was obliged to arise and say mass 
before two o’clock, and retire to his secret apartment before dawn. His 
time was divided between prayer, study, writing, and works of mercy to 
the sick of the hospital. It was during his imprisonment that he composed 
several learned treatises, on Theology, Church History, Canon Law, and 
other subjects, comprising eight or ten octavo volumes in Latin. But his 
modesty and humility could never be overcome by the repeated entreaties of 
his friends that they should be published. The misery and suffering, which 
however prevailed among the inmates of the hospital, afforded an ample 
field for the exercise of his charity and love; but he had to serve them at 
the peril of his life, and his visits to them were always made in dead hours 
of the night. He also went in secret several times as an angel of conso- 
lation to his dear flock at Everbery Meerbeke, to whom he carried the 
sacraments and other blessings of the Church. Seeing that the revolu- 
tionary storm was not likely soon to pass away, he availed himself of an 
opportunity to escape, and embarked at Amsterdam on the 14th of Au- 
gust, 1804, for the United States, where he knew that a vast and needy 
vineyard awaited his labors. A contagious disease made dreadful havoc 
among the passengers and crew during the voyage, and such were the 
irreligion and immorality that reigned on board the vessel, that Father 
Nerinckx called it a “floating hell.” The captain of the vessel, though 
lost to every moral sense, could not help attributing the preservation of 
himself and companions to a particular interposition of Divine Providence. 

He arrived at Baltimore in November, and was received with great joy 
by Bishop Carroll, at whose disposal the good missionary placed himself 
for any mission whatever. Father Nerinckx was forty-five years of age 
when he arrived in America. The bishop sent him at once to George- 
town College to study English, and he applied himself so zealously to the 
task, that in a few months he was to a great degree master of the language. 
Bishop Carroll determined to associate Father Nerineckx in the mission 
with M. Badin, the pioneer priest of the West, and in the spring of 1805, 
the hardy missionary was actually on his arduous journey to Kentucky. He 
arrived on the 5th of July, and joined M. Badin at St. Stephen’s, where 
the two continued to labor together in the cause of religion, and with 
abundant fruits, for seven years. Father Nerinckx then took a separate 
mission, and removed his residence near the church of St. Charles, erected 
by himself on Hardin’s creek, from which, as a central point, he extended 
his care to the numerous missions embraced in his circuit. Entering upon 
the missionary career in Kentucky at an advanced period of life, the labors 
he performed, and the austerities and hardships he endured, were really 
wonderful. So scattered were his stations, that much of his time was 
spent on horseback. His food was coarse, he took no breakfast, and sel- 
dom broke his fast before three or four o’clock in the afternoon. His 
sleep was short, for he arose several hours before day for prayer and study, 
and the bare ground, or the dried leaves of the forest, were frequently 
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his only bed. Notwithstanding his long and frequent journeys, he sel- 
dom missed offering up the Holy Sacrifice every day, for he would ride 
thirty miles or more in order to say mass. Amid the ice and snows of 
winter, and the burning heat of summer, he was going without intermis- 
sion, day and night, on his holy and relieving ministry, traversing all parts 
of Kentucky in search of souls. The most unexplored regions became 
familiar by his frequent visits; and in swimming the rivers he was fre- 
quently in peril of being swept away by the impetuous torrent. If he 
arrived at a house during the night, as he frequently did, he would disturb 
no one, but after attending to his horse himself, he would take his brief 
repose in a stable or out-house, and the first of the family who arose in the 
morning, would find the father already up and reciting his office. He 
often rode fifty, and sometimes even a hundred miles, in order to visit the 
sick. He frequently rode all night in order to reach some missionary sta- 
tion at day-break, where the people were expecting him: on arriving there 
he entered at once on the duties of the confessional, said mass, instructed 
the people and taught catechism till noon. There seemed ever to be a 
protecting hand over him, in the many perilous positions in which he 
found himself. On one occasion he spent the entire night in his saddle in 
a forest, surrounded by ravenous wolves, which for a long time he suc- 
ceeded in keeping at bay by his courage and great strength: at length 
the wolves were twice on the point of seizing their prey; the sign of the 
cross and prayer then became his only hopes, and his escape was evidently 
the favor of a mysterious Providence. 

His zeal for the honor of God and his service would allow him to pass 
over no impropriety or disrespect, from any one, in the house of prayer. 
On one occasion of this sort, in consequence of his imperfect knowledge 
of English, his language was such as to give offence to a young man of 
violent temper and quarrelsome habits, who declared that he would re- 
venge the insult. He accordingly waylaid the missionary, on his way from 
St. Charles’ to St. Stephen’s, seized the reins of his horse, and ordered 
him to dismount. Father Nerinckx dismounted and endeavored to pacify 
his assailant, by assuring him that he had never intended to offend or injure 
him, and to dissuade him from his purpose of attacking one whose pro- 
fession made him a non-combatant. The young ruffian however persisted, 
and was about to strike the priest, when the latter gently took his assail- 
ant in his arms and laid him on the ground, observing with a smile, “that 
he would neither strike nor injure him, but that he felt authorized to see 
that himself received no injury from his hands.” He thus retained his 
antagonist, until he obtained promise that no further injury should be 
attempted on his person. On arriving at the church, and being asked 
how his stirrup strap became cut, he briefly related the circumstances, and 
observed with a smile, “that these young buckskins could not handle a 
Dutchman.” The young assailant used to remark afterwards to his friends, 
that “he had often thought before that he had handled men: but that he 
really never had hold of one before he met priest Nerinckx, who, he verily 
believed, had something supernatural about him.” 

Father Nerinckx possessed immense physical strength, and he conse- 
crated to God, the Creator of both, the faculties of the body as well as 
those of the soul. In the erection of his churches he bore more than a 
laborer’s share in the hardest of the work. He labored with the work- 
men, in the burning sun with his head uncovered, in cutting and felling 
timber, clearing the undergrowth, and in the heavy work of rolling logs, 
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in which last he used to lift against two or three men of ordinary strength. 
His own residence was erected almost entirely by his own hands, and he 
relates that it cost him only six dollars and fifty cents in money. 

Uniting to such gigantic strength and powers of endurance an enlight- 
ened and highly cultivated mind, and an untiring zeal, it may be well 
conceived what an efficient and invaluable laborer he was in that vast and 
new vineyard of the Lord. He erected in Kentucky ten churches, two of 
which were of brick; one of these was called Lebanon, the other Holy 
Cross. One of his churches also was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
which, himself remarked, was ‘the first which was placed under her invo- 
cation in Kentucky.” The souls committed to his charge numbered three 
thousand, who were scattered over an immense expanse. He regularly 
attended six congregations, besides a number of other distant and scattered 
missionary stations. He succeeded in visiting all his churches and stations 
every six weeks. Wherever he arrived the people assembled round him to 
approach the sacraments. Before receiving their confessions, he gave 
them an instruction as to the mode of preparing for it, and on these occa- 
sions he was usually engaged in the confessional from early dawn till noon. 
In the woods of Kentucky, as well as in Belgium, he was distinguished 
for his great care of the children, and the ardor with which he labored to 
spread the devotion to the Blessed Virgin. It was owing in no incon- 
siderable degree to his labors among both adults and children, that reli- 
gion became so deeply and permanently planted among the Catholics 
of Kentucky. 

As an example of his zeal and tender piety, may be mentioned a beau- 
tiful devotion after mass, which he introduced among the children. ‘He 
went to the centre of the church, where, surrounded by the little children, 
who so dearly loved him, he knelt down, and, with his arms extended in 
the form of a cross—the children raising also their little arms in the same 
manner—he recited prayers in honor of the five blessed wounds of Our 
Divine Saviour. The parents often joined the children in this moving 
devotion. After this he led his little congregation, composed chiefly of 
children, into the adjoining graveyard, where he caused them to visit and 
pray over the graves of their deceased relatives and friends.” * 

The suecess that attended the missionary labors of Father Nerinckx in 
Kentucky, prove that he was a chosen instrument of Providence for 
spreading the Gospel. Father Badin had opened the way, and he gladly 
confided a portion of his infant church to one so zealous and efficient as 
Father Nerinckx. All the Catholics within his missionary circuit were 
brought under the wholesome influences of religion, and what was so re- 
cently a waste now became a well cultivated vineyard. He was no less 
successful with the Protestants. With the exception of Father Badin, no 
priest made more converts; and on a single excursion thirteen Protestants, 
touched by the grace of conversion, and led by his counsel, returned to 
the one fold of Christ 

It was with great satisfaction that Bishop Carroll heard of the signal 
services rendered to religion by one whom he had sent to labor in that 
glorious cause. Convinced of his merits and abilities, the bishop sug- 
gested his name to Rome as a suitable person to administer the vacant 
diocese of New Orleans. This was intended as the prelude to his ap- 
pointment as bishop of that see. Accordingly a papal brief, appointing 
Father Nerinckx administrator of the diocese of New Orleans was received 


* Bishop Spalding’s Sketches of Kentucky. 
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by Bishop Carroll from Rome. When Father Nerinckx heard of this 
appointment he was with M. Badin; his humility was deeply affected by the 
news, and he exclaimed in the language of the Psalmist, “‘ Bonitatem et dis- 
ciplinam et scientiam docendus, docere non valeo.” “Mine is to learn, 
and not to teach, goodness, discipline and knowledge.” Profound as was 
his obedience to superiors, his humility and delicacy of conscience would 
not permit him to accept so responsible an office. M. Badin and the 
Dominican Fathers of St. Rose, desirous of retaining him in Kentucky, 
united in his petition to the Holy See to be released. Thus, to his in- 
finite joy, the humble and good missionary was permitted to remain to 
labor among the flock he had reared up around him. 

One of the eminent services rendered by Father Nerinckx to the cause 
of religion and female education in the west, was the establishment by him 
of a religious community of females devoted to their own sanctification, 
and the education of the youth of their own sex. Such was the Sister- 
hood of Loretto, of which he was the founder and spiritual director. 
The sisterhood was permanently founded at Loretto, on Hardin’s creek, 
near the church of St. Charles, on the 25th of April, 1812. The love of 
poverty, prayer, self-denial and devotion to the cause of female education, 
became the crowning virtues of these pious ladies, and have ever distin- 
guished their excellent institutions. As their spiritual guide, Father 
Nerinckx was most constant and untiring in his efforts to lead those his 
daughters in religion to the practice of all the exalted virtues appropriate 
to the holy life they had espoused. But it was not only by fervent pre- 
cept, it was still more by his own shining example, that he endeavored to 
conduct them to the daily practice of the most beautiful and heroie Chris- 
tian virtues. It was a beautiful practice in all their convents to keep up 
the perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, by successions of two 
sisters at a time going during the entire night, to adore the Lamb of God 
on the altar. Under his fostering and paternal care and guardianship this 
pious community went on increasing in usefulness and prosperity, and be- 
came one of the greatest public benefits ever conferred upon that section 
of our country. Besides his ten churches, Father Nerinckx has left, as 
monuments of his zeal and labors, six convents of these holy Lorettines 
and as many oratories. He twice visited Europe to seek assistance for 
his establishments, from the Catholics of England and Flanders, and each 
time returned with a handsome supply of altar service, books, moncy and 
other valuables, amounting in the aggregate to about fifteen thousand 
dollars in value. From one of these visits he brought with him pictures 
of the Crucifixion and of St. Bernard; the clock, which has stood so long 
in the old cathedral at Bardstown, and an organ, the first instrument of 
the kind ever introduced into Kentucky. Shortly before his death, he 
began the establishment of a community for religious men similar to that 
of Loretto, and having similar designs in regard to boys that the latter 
had for the girls. 

His leng and severe missionary labors, in Belgium and in Kentucky, 
had now begun to make deep inroads into his iron constitution. Though 
suffering much from these causes, which were increased by old age and his 
many exposures and penitential austerities, he never murmured, nor even 
relaxed his extraordinary labors in the least. Having established a colony 
of his Lorettines in Missouri, from which he had received the most en- 
couraging accounts, he resolved, at his advanced age and with his infirmi- 
ties weighing heavily upon him, to undertake the arduous task of visiting 
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that new community. Another holy object induced him to make this 
journey: he had formed a plan for the conversion of the savage Indian 
tribes of Missouri, similar to his plan for the conversion and reformation 
of the people at Everbery Meerbeke. He proposed to induce the chiefs 
and heads of families to send their children to the schools of the Loret- 
tines, where they would be taught the English language and the Christian 
religion. He hoped thus to influence the lives of the parents, and he be- 
lieved that the savage and roving tribes of the west might be thus con- 
verted to Christianity, and redeemed from barbarism to civilization. He 
made the journey early in 1824. 

Soon after his arrival among the sisters of Bethlehem, in Missouri, he 
entered upon his glorious work for the redemption of the Indians, and he 
wrote to inform Bishop Flaget that success promised to crown his efforts. 
He went to visit an establishment of Flemish Jesuits, his own country- 
men, about ninety miles from the monastery, and returning thence he had 
an interview, near St. Louis, with an Indian chief, who promised to send 
a great number of the young women of his tribe to be educated by the 
sisters. Hastening to carry the welcome news to the monastery, he visited 
on the way a settlement of eight or ten Catholie families, who had not 
seen a priest for more than two years. He came among them like a mes- 
senger from heaven; he gave them instructions, received their confessions, 
and celebrated the Holy Sacrifice for them. He appealed to them to 
erect a church, that priests might be induced to visit them; he headed a 
subscription list with a donation from his own scanty means, and immedi- 
ately a sum over nine hundred dollars was raised. 

His great exertions and exposure in the sun had brought on a raging 
fever, which continued to inerease in violence. Yet he did not diminish 
his labors or his travels. He pushed on towards St. Genevieve, and was 
hospitably received by the Rev. Mr. Dahman, the pastor, at his residence. 
Such was his feverish state, that he was compelled to retire to a bed of 
sickness, from which he arose but once, which was on the following Sun- 
day, when his faithful attendant, Brother Vanrissalberghe, assisted him 
into the chapel to hear mass. On the 12th of August, 1824, after having 
received all the last rites of the Church, Father Nerinckx departed in his 
sixty-third year, in the same spirit in which he had lived and labored, 
ever anxious to do more for the honor and glory of God and the salva- 
tion of his neighbor, but ever ready to go with joy, when called from his 
chosen vineyard by the Master who had sent him. The saintly Bishop 
Flaget has left reeorded his high appreciation of the merits and labors of 
this distinguished missionary. 

Bishop Rosati hastened to console his last moments, but arrived only in 
time to see him interred, with great solemnity, at the convent of Bethle- 
hem, whose sisters had earnestly petitioned for that consolation and honor. 
In 1833 his remains were removed to Kentucky, and deposited at the 
mother house of Loretto, beneath a monument piously erected to com- 
memorate his exalted virtues and noble labors. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 
CHAPTER I.—Genoa. 


WHATEVER may be said of the present condition of Genoa, four hundred 
years ago she well deserved her proud title of “Genova la Superba.” 
The magnificent coup d’eil presented to the stranger who approached by 
the sea, threw him into ecstasies. Whatever other lands he might have 
seen, whatever other cities he might have visited, when arrived at the 
centre of the port, and about a mile from the shore, he could not help 
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acknowledging the surpassing beauty and grandeur of the scene before 
him. Towering churches of black, and white mar ble; palaces of the most 
imposing architecture ; hospitals ‘of the grandest proportion ; fortresses 
grim and massive ; lifted themselves out of the glittering verdure of trees 
and garde ns, gleaming with snow-white houses, and rising higher and 
higher, in picturesque masses, up the vast mountain- amphitheatre. Nor 
did a closer acquaintance tend to diminish the exalted ideas produced by 
the first impression. He found the city enjoying all the luxury demanded 
by opulence, and all the comfort sought for by well-paid industry. He 
found the nobles liberal and virtuous, the merchants enterprising and hos- 
pitable, the people courteous and refined, and all breathing the air of 
freedom. Too soon, indeed, would he discover that the cancer of dis- 
union was preying on the heart of the Republic, and that fatal dissen- 
sions, for which there absolutely seemed no remedy, were rapidly bringing 
her long day to a close; still, in spite of unsuccessful wars abroad, and 
suicidal contests at home, he could not but admit that Genoa was as yet 
a great and prosperous city, and well deserved her proud appellation. 

‘On a beautiful morning in May, 1449, one of the last among the crowd 
that streamed out from the church of St. Stephen del Arco, after hearing 
early mass, was an old man of tall and noble stature, whom his cowl, dress 
and staff, at once proclaimed to be a monk and pilgrim. He was evi- 
dently a stranger, for while the others retired, he continued to look around 
him with inquiring glances, and from time to time he stopped to gaze with 
pleased admiration, at the magnificent scene that lay at his feet. Built 
as the church was, on almost the highest point in the upper town, it com- 
manded a panoramic view of the city, with its streets at that hour just 
beginning to swarm with life; of the port, crowded with vessels of every 
nation, and of all shapes and sizes; and of a vast expanse of the waters 
of the Mediterranean, now purple with the eastern sun, and flashing with 
many a sail, 

The old man was still slowly moving away, when he overtaking a youth 
standing beside the path, stopped to address him. 

“Heaven bless thee, my son.” But the youth made no repiy. He did 
not even turn his face towards the voice. 

The old pilgrim saw that his young companion’s attention was so com- 
pletely engrossed by some object which his keen eye had discerned in the 
Gulf, that he was completely unconscious of his presence. Touching him 
with his staff, he again saluted him. 

Turning quickly, the boy immediately doffed his cap, bowed his head, 
and with a sweet smile and gentle voice replied,—‘“ Many thanks, father.” 

He might be about fifteen years old. His tall and robust form said 
more, but his youthful countenance even less. His complexion was soft 
and fair, his blue eyes large and bright; his white forehead broad and 
high; his long light hair curled over his shoulders; his regular features 
were rather delicately formed, and their expression was thoughtful—even 
dignified. Altogether, his distinguished air ill accorded with his dress, 
which, though remarkably neat and rather precise, was that usually worn 
by the sons of the humblest tradesman. 

“Your magnificent Gulf,” said the old man, “seems to possess as many 
attractions for you, as it does for me, who never saw it before.” 

“You are a stranger then in Genoa, father ?” 

“T only arrived here late last night.” 

“Only late last night? You must have been in St. Stephen’s church 
before daylight.” 
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“ How do you know that?” asked the old man, surprised at the quick- 
ness and confident tone of a reply so near the truth. “Because though I 
was there very early, I found you there before me,” answered the boy. 
“T saw how earnestly you were looking at the picture of the ‘ Martyrdom.’” 

“One of the most precious treasures in all your Genova la Superba, 
Many a time have [ heard of that glorious picture, my boy, and often did 
I pray to see it before I died. In this too, has my prayer been heard. 
God is merciful. Blessings on his holy name.” 

The boy affected by the old man’s solemnity, took off his hat, and rev- 
erently bowed his head. 

“Have you come over the sea, father ?” 

“Yes, my son; your young eyes may be able to detect down there on 
the right, a newly arrived vessel. It has a white cross surmounting the 
Genoese flag.” 

“You mean the ‘Santa Maria,’ father ?” 

“The same. The vessel which your noble city has fitted out, and sent 
to Barbary on its annual voyage, to ransom the poor Christian captives. 
It was driven by contrary winds into our port of Palos, where [ was wait- 
ing for a vessel to take me to Italy.” 

“Palos!” exclaimed the youth in much surprise, “where is Palos?” 

“In the province of Andalusia, which forms part of our kingdom of 
Castile and Leon.” 

“Then there is such a place as Palos!” muttered the youth to himself, 
and for a moment he seemed lost in thought. 

“Why should you doubt it?” asked the old man. 

“Listen, father. Last night I dreamed I was alone in a great ship on 
the ocean. No land was to be seen all around in any direction save one. 
This was a little speck in the East, where I knew people stood calling me 
back. Though I could not see them, I heard their voices clearly, erying, 
‘come back! come back to Palos!’ But I would not go back, for in the 
western sky I saw a mighty cross-shaped cloud, which something told me 
overshadowed vast and beautiful, but unknown lands.” 

“Have you such dreams often?” asked the pilgrim. 

“Very often,” the boy readily replied. “ Indeed, in my dreams I am hap- 
pier than in my waking hours. I think I am sailing over boundless oceans, 
smooth and green, under skies more brilliant and more varied than our 
own, and at night blazing with unknown constellations, or among beau- 
teous islands, where birds of dazzling colors flash through groves of the 
richest luxuriance, amid landscapes of the most gorgeous magnificence.” 

“Boy, I fear you dream by day as well as by night.” 

“That is what my father has been saying latterly. Yet I attend to his 
work industriously. Though I am only two years at the business, he 
entrusts me altogether with the superintendence of the wool-carding, while 
himself attends to the looms.” 

“ Are there any inhabitants in the lands you dream of, besides the beau- 
tifal birds ?” asked the old man, willing to humor the strange fancies of 
the boy. 

“O yes, father; human beings as numerous as the leaves on the trees! 
But they know nothing of our dear Lord Christ, and they live and die in 
infidelity. Would that I could be the means of announcing to them His 
holy word. Hoty gladly would I cross the unknown tracts of the great 
ocean, even if I were whole weeks out of sight of land! Neither its 
grinning monsters, nor its billows running mountain-high should terrify 
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me. The Lord Christ would watch over me, his Virgin Mother would 
pray for me, and under the banner of his holy Cross what should I have 
to fear?” 

“T see you would be a missionary,” said the pilgrim, greatly surprised 
at the boy’s enthusiasm. ‘Have you consulted your confessor on the 
subject ?” 

“The Abbate Don Toscanelli? Ihave. He does not encourage me 
to take religious orders. On the contrary, he rather advises me to be a 
sailor. It is for the sea I feel I have the most decided disposition.” 

“A sailor with such sentiments as you seem influenced by! what attrac- 
tion can the sea have for you?” 

“Father, can you ask that question of a Genoese? Look around, and 
what do you behold? Black mountains on one side, black mountains on 
the other side, a pent-up city at our feet, nothing beautiful, or grand, or 
free but the sparkling sea before us. Besides, it is painful to witness the 
mad feuds at present raging in our city. The swords that in our fathers’ 
hands so often smote the Venitians, our hereditary enemies, and the infidel 
Turks, are now dyed with Genoese blood. OO, father, never were Dante’s 
bitter lamentations over the unnatural divisions that distracted his country 
more applicable than at this present moment in Genoa. Here, indeed— 


Her living ones abide not without war; and one 
Malicious gnaws another; ay, of those 
Whom the same wall and the same moat contains. 


There is nothing left us but the sea. Whether raging or at rest, we 
vannot help thinking on its power and beauty. Look at it now, father,— 
calm as one of those lakes near Switzerland which we once went to see, 
on one of our excursions from Pavia. I could not share in the rapture of 
my companions at the sight of these lakes. The mountains, indeed, were 
glorious, but the lakes were too small. They wanted the vastness, the 
freedom of the sea. As it lies now, or when swept by the wildest storm, 
it is to me the most delightful object in nature. I feel I was born for a 
life on the sea!” 

The cheeks of the lad glowed, his eyes kindled, and he seemed totally 
unconscious of how far he had been carried by the fervor of his eloquence. 

“But to lead a wild roving life on the ocean! what good could come of 
it? We must give an account of our stewardship,” observed the pilgrim, 
now much interested. 

“QO father, much as I love the ocean, I love better to think on the beanu- 
tiful lands that lie beyond it. I long to see the southern heavens joyous 
with the rays of the luminous 


Four stars ne’er seen before save by the ken 
Of our first parents. 


I long to see the great palace of old Kublai Khan, in the grand city of 
Cambalu. Shall I ever have the pleasure of beholding the beautiful pro- 
vince of Man-gi, or of sailing among those seven thousand four hundred 
and forty-four islands between it and the great island of Cipango. I feel 
almost certain that I shall.” . 

“T see you are a devoted believer in Marco Polo’s traveller’s stories. 
But that is no wonder. Youth is prone to the marvellous, and finds the 
truth irksome.” 
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“Truth, father? What is the truth? Am I wrong in considering 
Marco Polo an observant and truth-speaking traveller? But I have lis- 
tened to, and been engaged in too many disputes on that subject, already, 
and I have seen my ideas upon it confirmed in too many ways, to enter- 
tain many doubts regarding it now. Marco Polo’s work was my favorite 
study during my leisure hours in Pavia. I admired it so much, that with 
the assistance of a friend, I wrote it all out, and I still have the copy at 
home very carefully bound.” 

“Wrote out Marco Polo! a vast labor for two boys. Who was your 
friend ?” 

“ A fellow student—Hugo Ires—from a very distant land—Ireland,—a 
lonely island in the great western ocean. He often spoke of old tradi- 
tions current in his native land, regarding wonderful countries in the region 
of the setting sun, especially of a voyage made thither by St. Brendan, a 
holy priest, who returned and told what he had seen. He admired Marco 
Polo as much as I did myself, and he made an agreement to accompany 
me on my first voyage to Cipango.” 

“Cipango! and a voyage! Your ideas are becoming more and more 
astounding. How can you sail to Cipango? Even supposing such a 
place really exists, Marco Polo reached it only by Constantinople, Arme- 
nia, and thousands of miles travelling through Upper India.” 

“Yes, father, but the world being round, we do not intend to travel 
to the East, but to reach it by the West.” 

The old man smiled. ‘“ What heathen ideas are these? The world 
round! Who taught you that? How long were you in Pavia?” 

“Not altogether three years, father. I was young when I went there, 
and knew very little. My stay there was too short to learn much. My 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is very limited, and of science I hardly 
know anything. Still, father, I feel convinced that not only the earth is 
round—that is a truth known long ago, and all truly learned men admit it 
—but that any point may be reached by going west as well as by going 
east. This conclusion perfectly natural and evidently inevitable, I enter- 
tained long before I ever examined books, and all that I have since read, 
instead of opposing, confirms the idea.” 

“Do you know what Seneca says in the Medea?” asked the pilgrim 
with eagerness. ‘Have you read the Atlantis of Plato?” 

“Yes, father, and much more on the same subject—the ‘Liber Geo- 
graphicus’ by Albertus Magnus—the ‘Opus Majus’ of Friar Bacon— 
the ‘Imago Mundi’ by the bishop of Cambrai. These all confirmed the 
idea, but did not originate it.” 

“To what then are your singular ideas and the strange interest you take 
in such a subject to be attributed ?” 

“Father, what makes the future missionary dream in his childhood of 
multitudes of heathens abandoning their idols for the Cross of the sweet 
Saviour? What makes the young soldier dream of glorious victories, 
where the enemies of his native land, or of his faith, are overthrown by 
his valiant sword? What makes the young physician dream of pestilences 
stayed, and human sufferings alleviated, by his profound skill in the divine 
art? The same cause operating in my mind, fills it with thoughts of 
great lands to be discovered, and of vast numbers of human beings, now 
wandering in the valley of darkness, to be illumined by the light of our 
holy faith. I feel that such is my mission, and with God’s blessing I will 
accomplish it.” 
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The old man’s eyes kindled as he gazed on the earnest, but excited 
countenance of the youth, and he seemed to partake of his enthusiasm. 

“Who are these,” he exclaimed, “that fly as clouds and as doves to the 
window ? 

“For the islands wait for me, and the ships of the sea in the beginning : 
that I may bring thy sons from afar, their silver and gold with them 
to the name of the Lord thy God, and to the Holy One of Israel, because 
he hath glorified them.’” After a short pause, he added: 

“Boy, the time indeed may have come for the great revelation. But I 
fear thou art not the favored one. For thy land that glory is not in store. 
For my own land, for Spain, the chivalrous and the pious, a legend, of 
origin lost in the dimness of early ages, reserves the distinction of dis- 
covering and converting whatever lands still lie hidden from the know- 
ledge of Christian man. There is a picture in our Convent of Santa 
Maria de Rabida, near Palos, representing a holy hermit carrying the 
infant Christ over the waters of a wide river. With this picture, which is 
very common all over the south of Spain, the old legend is closely but 
somewhat mysteriously connected. The meaning of the tradition seems 
to be that the country where St. Christopher is most honored is destined 
to have the glory of bearing the sign of Christianity to the, as yet, undis- 
covered lands.” 

“Father, every word you speak to throw doubt on what I feel I may 
almost call an inspiration, has only rendered me if possible, more confi- 
dent. Palos, the town near your convent, is the name of the place I 
dreamed of, and I am called after St. Christopher.” 

“You are named Christopher? Christoporos? The Christ-bearer ? 
Heaven manifests itself wonderfully. Boy, it may be that thou art de- 
stined for great things. What is thy family name ?” 

“Colombo,” said the boy. 

“Colombo! more and more strange,” said the old man as if to himself, 
“what means Columba but dove—the sacred bird that brought back to 
Noah the glad tidings of land beyond the waters.” 

“Yes, father,” cried the boy in delight, “and the word Columba in our 
language here, is the name usually given to the keel of a ship.” 

“The dove,” the old pilgrim repeated to himself, “the keel or ship that 
bears Christ across the waters! What if there be something fore- 
shadowed even in such an apparently casual circumstance as a name.” 

“Father, said the boy suddenly, taking the old man affectionately by the 
arm, “will you not come to our house this morning? We can not enter- 
tain you as honorably as we could wish, but father and mother will deeply 
feel the favor. Holy pilgrims often visit the house of Domingo Colombo.” 

“Ts not that your father’s name ?” asked the old man. The boy nodded 
assent. 

“Then I am under a double obligation to see him. I am the bearer of 
a letter for him.” 

“From Spain! My father knows no one in Spain. But, perhaps it is 
the letter we expect from my grand-uncle!” added the boy, in a tone of 
delight. 

“Listen, son, and you shall know all. Having it at last in my power 
to go to Rome, I at first thought of making the journey by land—the 
usual mode of pilgrimage—but considerations of my old age, and the 
dangers arising from the present wars in Spain, induced me to prefer the 
sea. Knowing that seldom, if ever, a vessel bound for Italy calls at our 
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little port of Palos, I was preparing to start for Carthagena, when one 
morning the arrival of the ‘Santa Maria’ was announced at our convent. 
It had been obliged to take refuge in Palos, after a severe easterly gale. 
Such an accident had never happened before, and as the vessel was to 
start for Genoa after a few days refitting, I determined to take advantage 
of the opportunity. But the day before sailing, a small flotilla of French 
vessels arrived, under the command of a Captain Colon.” 

“That was my grand-uncle,” said the boy. “Instead of Colombo, the 
Spainards call him Colon. He gave you a letter?” 

“Yes”—said the pilgrim. ‘‘Colombo—Colon. Even in the corruption 
of the word there is meaning. Colon—Colonus—a Colonist—a leader of 
men beyond the waters. But your letter. Captain Colon called at our 
Convent, and hearing that I was going to Genoa, he entrusted me with a 
letter to Dominico Colombo, wool carder. It is only in accordance with 
the other wonders, that you should be the son of the very man to whom I 
bear a letter.” 

With these words the old man opened a leather bag suspended from his 
girdle, and drawing forth the letter, he slowly unfolded the papers in 
which it had been carefully wrapt up, and presented it to the delighted 
boy. He gazed at it eagerly for some time, and then said to the pilgrim— 

“ See the seal, father. That is our family coat of arms. I have one at 
home beautifully painted, which I will show you. These three doves, 
snowy white on azure ground, often connect themselves in my min¢ with 
three ships crossing the great Mare Tenebrosum—as boundless as tl :sky, 
and of the same color.” 

“Every thing, boy, seems to hrve reference to, your prevailing dea, 
simply because it 7s your prevailing, sole, dominant idea, reducing all the 
others to subjection. I am sure you have discovered a hidden meaning 
also for the legend Fides, Spes, Caritas. But shall we not move towards 
your father’s house? As we go along, you can tell me what it was you 
were gazing at so earnestly, when I first addressed you.” 

“This letter,” said the boy, as they left the church-yard, and entered a 
poor quarter of the town, where the houses were low, and the streets nar- 
row, “will explain it. I was looking out for some sign of the arrival of the 
French flotilla that you saw at Palos. Morning and evening, for the last 
month, I have examined the port, expecting to see or hear of my grand- 
uncle. Since leaving Pavia, I have been employed at my father’s business. 
The assistance I give him is considerable, and I am the eldest son. But 
nothing is so repulsive to me as the idea of being a wool-carder all my life. 
Four years ago, my father sent me to the University, and, indeed, kept me 
there as long as he could, but when I came home he expected me to at- 
tend to his business, and would not listen to anything about the sea. My 
mother says a sailor’s life in the present troubled times is as dangerous as 
a soldier’s, and she also would have me stay at home. But our priest, 
Don Paolo Toscanelli, who often comes to see us, maintains a different 
opinion. He often talks with me, and instead of laughing at me like the 
others, he sympathises with me. It was at his request that I had been 
sent at all to Pavia. He even helped my father to pay my expenses there. 
But he is poor, and my father is poor, and I had to leave the University 
after learning only very little,” and the youth pausing, sighed deeply. 

“But about the letter?” gently urged his companion. 

“Well, after some remonstrances on the part of Don Paolo, who repre- 
sented to my parents that I was never intended for a quiet, stationary life, 
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showed them the maps I had traced, and the volumes I had copied, and 
pointed out particular passages in my preceptor’s notes regarding my dis- 
position and acquirements, and above all, insisted on my own strong and 
decided propensity for the sea, they at last yielded, and my father wrote a 
letter to his uncle, a captain in the service of the Duke of Anjou, asking 
him to take me into his vessel, where I could serve under his own eye. 
The letter you bring is probably the answer. But here is my father’s 
house.” 

They had arrived at the Strada di Mulcento, a steep, narrow street, 
through the middle of which a stream of black steaming water—evi- 
dently the production of many a dyeing vat—was pouring. Stopping at 
number 166, the boy ran up the steps, and almost immediately reappeared, 
accompanied by a man still in the flower, if not in the bloom of his age. 
His dress showed the hard-working tradesman, the careworn expression 
of his features spoke of struggles against povertyenot always successful, 
but his forehead was broad and lofty, and his eye beamed with intellect. 
He greeted the stranger with courteousness and cordiality. 

“My son has told me you are a stranger here, father. Will you not 
honor our humble abode by at least a short stay? If our means were only 
equal to our will, you should not be entertained more hospitably in Genoa.” 

Thus speaking, he came down the steps, and taking the old man’s hand, 
he half led, half helped him up to the open door, and ushered him into a 
room where a woman, still young, and of a remarkably sweet, and at the 
same time thoughtful cast of countenance, was attending to some house- 
hold duties. Everything in the apartment betokened circumstances far 
removed from opulency, still order, neatness, and even a certain degree of 
elegance were apparent at the first glance. Pictures were hung on the 
walls in precisely the light where an artist would place them; statuettes 
were disposed so as to be seen to advantage, and at the same time to be 
quite out of danger; a viol and other musical instruments were arranged 
in one corner, a small book case containing a few parchment volumes stood 
in another, while in a third, two small desks, on which were lying some 
parchment leaves, palettes, and paint brushes, showed that some of the 
inmates of the house regularly occupied themselves in the art and myste- 
ries of transcribing and illuminating. Five children, four boys, and a girl 
about twelve years old, stood near the mother, quietly looking at the 
stranger. 

“Susanna,” said the boy’s father as he entered, “here is a holy pilgrim 
from Spain, whom Christopher met this morning at St. Stephen’s church, 
and prevailed upon to pay us a visit before he departs for Rome.” 

“ And who from a very short acquaintance with your son, Signora,” ob- 
served the old pilgrim, “is led to suppose him destined for the accom- 
plishment of some very extraordinary, if not divine work.” 

The imposing appearance of the stranger, his saintly aspect and noble 
features, immediately won the deepest respect of all. To his commenda- 
tory words the woman answered only with a smile of the cordialest wel- 
come. 

“ And, mother, he brings a letter from my grand-uncle,” said the boy. 

The mother’s countenance fell, and her eyes became suffused with tears, 
which she attempted to conceal. 

“Weep not,” said the pilgrim. ‘A mother’s love is powerful, but the 
will of Heaven is irresistible. Seek not to struggle against its evident 
dictates. God will shape every event for the best.” 
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He presented the letter to Dominico Colombo. All preserved a breath- 
less silence while he perused its contents. 

“Your grand-uncle, my son, here writes that he will call for you at 
Genoa, early in June. He is engaged at present in some negotiation 
with John II, king of Castile, in favor of his master Réné, Count of An- 
jou, which he expects to bring soon to a favorable conclusion. He may 
be here any moment. What day is to-day?” 

“Friday, May 22d, 1449,” promptly answered the boy. 

“Then, mother, there is no time to be lost. Get the boy ready,” said 
Dominico. 

‘“‘Heaven’s will be done,” said the mother, with a deep sigh. 

“Christopher going to sea!” exclaimed the girl. ‘Though I am glad 
you have come to see us,” she added, turning with a smiling face, but 
tearful eyes to the pilgrim, “I am sorry, holy father, you brought that 
letter.” . 

“And I am sorry,” the pilgrim heard the oldest boy in the group mut- 
ter in a whisper to his companions, “I am very sorry that the letter should 
come on a Friday. Christopher will either be drowned or unfortunate.” 

“Hush, Bavarello!” whispered another of the boys, still audibly enough 
to be heard by the attentive old man, “you are always saying something 
unpleasant. How can you consider Friday unlucky, when it was on that 
day the Holy Christ died to save us ?” 

“Yes, Bavarello,” said the girl in the same tone, ‘brother Bartolomeo 
is right—still I can not help wishing that this letter had not come on a 
Friday.” 

“Friday!” exclaimed Christopher. ‘Blessed be Heaven for sending 
me the best tidings on the holiest day. Holy pilgrim, is there not mean- 
ing even in this? Father!” he added, turning to Dominico, “should I 
discover islands before reaching Cipango, I shall name the first after the 
Holy Saviour, the next after my dear mother, and the third after you!” 

“Not after me, my son,” said the mother with much earnestness, though 
smiling. “If, indeed, such glory lies before thee as thou often dreamest 
of, promise me, that after thy first discovery is honored with the name of 
the Holy Saviour, thy second will bear the name of our Holy Mother of 
the Immaculate Conception! This thought would console me in hours of 
the deepest affliction for thy absence.” 

“Friday ””—said the old pilgrim, speaking to himself,—‘ redemption, 
—woe—faith—enthusiasm—filial affection. Great are the deeds, wonder- 
ful the achievements, not unmingled perhaps with bitter disappointments 
and woeful sufferings, which seem already shadowed forth as the varied 
incidents of this strange boy’s mortal career. His life seems fraught with 
much—perhaps of good to his fellow-men. Heaven bring it to a happy 
termination !” 


To be continued. 
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“THERE is no earthly science which can compete in interest with the 
Science of God.” If the Catholics of America understand their true 
interests, they will never lose sight of this principle. For a principle it 
is, of civil and religious liberty ; of social and national happiness. Gen- 
eral intelligence, education, public wealth, public spirit, statesmanship, 
vast resources, mineral, agricultural, commercial, and so forth,—all these 
things have their worth and are good in their degree. But over them all, 
like some majestic billow rolling from mid-sea, inward towards the shore, 
rolls the divine word, Wisdom’s stern rebuke to the World’s pride; 


“Vani sunb omnés homines in quibus non subést Screntia Der.” 


All men are vain in whom there is not the KNOWLEDGE oF Gop. 


A people may possess every material advantage that a nation has ever 
enjoyed, with a wise government to boot; but unless this “Screntta Det” 
underlies its prosperity, it will soon go the way of all flesh: soon, com- 
pared to what would have been its long and prosperous career with such 
advantages held and enjoyed in the right spirit. The brightest morn- 
ing, is often the soonest clouded. How repeatedly are we compelled to 
observe it, in our fitful climate; and we may meditate on it, if we are not 
wholly deaf to that “various language” which 


To him who in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks, 


lifting daily men’s thoughts to better things, from the “favorite phan- 
tom,” care or folly of the hour. Is it a type of our national life? or of 
the Church in America? For that the earthly destiny of the Church 
shares to a great extent the fortunes of the people among whom it is 
planted, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, Northern Africa, and how many other 
lands, loudly proclaim. 

Towards the close of our former article on Dr. Faber’s writings—we 
said his last work, ‘(THe CREATOR AND THE CREATURE; or, THE Won- 
DERS OF Divine Love,” might be regarded as the Fundamental Philoso- 
phy of Religion. In support of our view we invite attention to the fol- 
lowing passages from Book I, chapter 1,—Taer CASE sTATED BETWEEN 
THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE. The justness of the idea, is however 
particularly brought out in the questions that close the last extract. 
Elementary indeed they are, but how clearly also, the foundation-truths 
of all knowledge, all happiness, all power; ‘the first elements of all 
practical religion, the A B C of devotion.” And yet how sadly forgotten, 
nay, never so much as learned by a multitude of those who pass for the 

37 Vout. V.—No. 6. 
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great, the gay, the wise, the disputers of this world, now contending heart 
and soul over a handful of gold-dust or a bale of cotton, and to-morrow 
about some bauble of pleasure or power. How far are we Catholies of 
the Union, especially “the rich” among us, concerned in this statement ? 
What lesson will we learn from the following extracts? how much of the 
admirable wisdom and warnings therein contained, will we lay up in our 


hearts ? 

“Forgetfulness of God has been in all ages the grand evil of the world: 
a forgetfulness so contrary to reason, and so opposed also to the daily evi- 
dence of the senses, that it can be accounted for on no other hypothesis 
than that of original sin and the mystery of the fall. This forgetfulness 
of God has been far more common than open revolt against Him. The 
last is rather the sin of angels, the first the sin of men. Yet every age of 
the world has its own prevailing type and fashion of iniquity; and in these 
latter times it appears as if the forgetfulness of God had taken the shape 
of forgetfulness on our part that we are creatures. Men may realize that 
they are creatures, imperfect, finite, and dependent. This truth may be 
continually coming uppermost in books of morals, in systems of philoso- 
phy, and in the general tone of society. And yet, with all this, God may 
be set aside and passed over, almost as if He did not exist. The world 
simply does not advert to Him. Who that has read certain philosophical 
and scientific books of the last century does not know how men could 
write of creation without their thoughts so much as touching or coming 
in contact with the idea of the Creator? To such writers creation seems 
the end of and answer to all things, just as the Most Holy Trinity is to a 
believer. They speak of creation, investigate creation, and draw infer- 
ences from creation, without so much as brushing against a personal or 
living Creator even in their imagination. Creator is to them simply a 
masculine form of the neuter noun creation, and they have a kind of in- 
stinct against using it, which they have probably never perceived, or never 
taken the trouble to explain even to themselves. It is not on any theory, 
or any atheistical principle, that God is thus passed over. He is unseen, 
and hence is practically considered as absent; and what is absent is easily 
forgotten. He is out of mind because he is out of sight. There is no 
objection to giving God his place, only he is not thought of. This is one 
phase of the world’s forgetfulness of God. 

“Then again there have been times and literary schools, in which God 
was continually referred to, and his name used in an impressive manner, 
sometimes reverently and sometimes irreverently. He has been a fashion- 
able figure of speech, or an adornment of eloquence, or the culminating 
point of an oratorical climax. Or there has been a decency in naming 
him honorably, as if it were burning a kind of incense before him. It 
soothes the conscience; it gives an air of religion to us, and it enhances 
our own respectability, especially in the eyes of our inferiors. And yet 
this word God has not in reality meant the Three Divine Persons, as the 
Gospel reveals them to us. It has been an imaginary embodiment or a 
vague canonization of an immense power, of distant majesty, and of un- 
imaginable mystery: a something like the beauty of midnight skies, or 
the magnificent pageant of the storm, elevating the mind, quelling and 
tranquilizing littleness, and ministering to that poetry in our nature which 
is so often mistaken for real worship and actual religion. The ideas of 
duty, of precept, of sacrifice, of obedience, have been very indistinctly in 
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the mind, if they have been there at all. It is the notion of a grand God, 
rather than a living God. The multitude of his rights over us, the dread 
exorbitance of his sovereignty, the realities of his minute vigilance, of his 
jealous expectations, of his rigid judgments, of his particular providence, 
of his hourly interference, these things have not been denied, but they 
have not been part of the idea wakened in the mind by the word God. 
The close embrace and tingling pressure of his omnipresence, as theology 
discloses it to us, would have made the men of whom we are speaking 
start away in alarm or in disgust. The God who demands an account of 
every idle word, and measures his penalties to each uubridled thought, 
and before whom all men are simply and peremptorily equal, is a different 
being from the poetical sovereign who reigns over the Olympus of modern 
literature, to keep our inferiors in check, to add gravity to our rebukes, to 
foster our own self-respect, and, in a word, to “paint a moral or adorn a 
tale.” This God is rather our creature than our Creator; he is the crea- 
ture of moral respectability, the necessity of a dissatisfied conscience, the 
convenience of a social police, the consolation of an unsupernatura] sor- 
row, and the imagery of a chaste and elegant literature. Yet the atheism 
of this is not explicit: it is only implied. No revolt is intended. A false 
God has slipped into the place of the true one; and because their faith 
had failed, men did not see the change, and do not see it still. This is 
another common form of forgetfulness of God; but it does not seem to 
have the peculiar characteristics or particular malice of the form which we 
suppose to belong eminently to our own days. For in the form, of which 
we have been speaking, the name of God was a necessity just because men 
did not forget that they were creatures. Nay, it was respectable and 
moral to speak slightingly of human nature, its weaknesses, and its vaga- 
ries, and to say great things of the far-off God. Men’s notions of God 
wanted correcting and purifying, enlarging and heightening; above all, 
they wanted to be made real, and brought home to them, and laid as a 
yoke upon them. Nevertheless they remembered they were creatures; 
only, because they had lost the true idea of the Creator, they made the 
weaknesses of the creature an apology for his sin, and so went desperately 
astray.”* 

Again; if the following passage had been written with an eye solely to 
our country, could it be more deserving of our attention? And the same 
train of thought is carried on through several pages, touching the absorb- 
ing topies of Politics, Elegant Literature, Physical Science, with such 
mastery of each topic as must elicit the admiration even of those whose 
souls bewitched, bethralled by the fascination of trifling, have almost lost 
all sense of the divine realities by which we are at every step surrounded. 

“All phases of civilization have a monomania of their own. Certain 
favorite ideas come uppermost, and are regarded with so much favor that 
an undue importance is given to them, until at last the relative magnitudes 
of truths and duties are lost sight of, and the ethics of the day are full of 
a confusion that only rights itself in the failure and disappointment, in 
which each age of the world infallibly issues at the last. Then comes a 
reaction, and a new phase of civilization, and a fresh monomania; and 
either because the circle looks like a straight line, because we see so little 
of it at a time, or because the living world, like the material one, really 


* Creator and the Creature, pp. 20-23. 
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advances while it revolves, we call these alternations progress. Now we 
generally find that each of these monomanias, with its eant words, its fixed 
ideas, and its onesided exaggerations, transfers its temper and character- 
istics to the view which it takes of God. The ideas of liberty, progress, 
independence, social contracts, representative government, and the like, 
color our views of God, and influence our philosophy. No one ean read 
much without seeing how the prevailing ideas of the day make men fall 
into a sort of unconscious anthropomorphism about God. Indeed noth- 
ing but the magnificent certainties and unworldly wisdom of catholic the- 
ology can rescue us from falling into some such error ourselves. At the 
present day particularly we should be careful and jealous in the view we 
take of God, careful that it should be well ascertained, and jealous that 
it should be according to the pattern showed us in catholic theology.”* 


The chapter closes with the following, which introduces us into the heart 
of the Treatise : 


“ All our duties to God, and to ourselves no less, are founded on the 
fact that we are creatures. All religion is based on the sense that we are 
creatures. The foolishness of this simple truth will bring to nought the 
pride of the wise world. It will be as the plain stone of the common 
brook against the might and bravery of the giant of modern misbelief. 
We speak to simple-hearted believers. We put no high things before 
them, but rather the lessons of a village dame. We draw no conclusions, 
and urge no definite duties. We only ask our dear readers to try to put 
together with us a few obvious matters of fact about our heavenly Father, 
and then leave it to grace and our own hearts what is to come of it all. 
We will therefore ask each other some such questions as these—What is 
it, as children express themselves, what is it to be a creature ?—What is it 
to have a Creator ?—Why does God wish us to love him ?—Why does he 
love us ?—How can we love Him ?—How do we repay his love of us?— 
How does He repay our love of Him?—Is it easy to be saved ?—And 
what becomes of the great multitude of believers ? 

“What, if when we put our answers together, something new and strik- 
ing comes of it all? What if it warms our hearts, and moistens our 
eyes? Any how it is very sweet to talk of God. There is no holyday in 
the world like it.” 

We do not fear to weary our readers. We write for those who wish to 
know more of their great Creator and His works: who cannot forget that 
there is nothing so much worth as a well-instructed soul. As the fruit of 
our brief excursion into this new world of “THe WonpERs or DIvINs 
Love,” having laid before them 


Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine, 


we now leave them for a while, again, in the company of the friend and 
guide to whom both they and we owe more than our weak words can tell 
or love repay. There are several statements in the introduction to the 
present treatise of much importance to all who are either already familiar 
with the writings of Dr. Faber, or may hereafter become so. We direct 


* Creator and the Creature, p. 24, t Ib. p. 40. 
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attention to them (preface xiv), and also to the following analyses in his 
own words of the treatise before us; ‘“‘a work both of time and labor ;— 
and which stands to the author’s other works in the relation of source and 
origin.” 

“Tt has thus come to pass, from various circumstances which need not be 
detailed, that the composition of this treatise has been a work of charity 
towards souls, almost forced upon the writer in consequence of the posi- 
tion which he occupied, and the work into which such a sphere as London 
introduced him. 

“The treatise will be found naturally to divide itself into three parts. 
The First Book, consisting of three chapters, is the statement of the case, 
and contains a description of the phenomena around us, a detailed account 
of what it is to have a Creator, and of what follows from our being his 
creatures. The result of this inquiry is to find, that creation is simply an 
act of divine love, and cannot be accounted for on any other supposition 
than that of an immense and eternal love. 

“The Second Book, consisting of five chapters, occupies itself with the 
difficulties and depths of this creative love, which have been classified as 
answers to the following questions: Why does God wish us to love him, 
Why does he himself love us, How can we love him, How do we actually 
love him, and How does he repay our love. Here, in other times, or in 
another country perhaps, the treatise might have concluded. But the 
course of the investigation has started some grave objections, which the 
Third Book, consisting of four chapters, is occupied in answering. 

“Tf this account of creative love be true, if God redeemed us because he 
persisted in desiring, even after our fall, to have us with him as participa- 
tors in his own eternal beatitude, salvation ought to be easy even to fallen 
nature. If it is easy, then it would follow that at least the majority of 
believers would be saved. If these two questions are answered in the 
affirmative, then a fresh difficulty rises to view. How are we to account 
for what is an undoubted fact, that these relations of the Creator and the 
creature are not practically acknowledged by creatures? The answer to 
this objection is found in the nature, the power, and the prevalence of 
worldliness. The flesh and the devil will not adequately account for the 
way in which men behave towards God, and the attitude in which they 
put themselves before him. Worldliness is the principal explanation of it. 
But then the conclusions which may be drawn from an inspection of 
worldliness, seem to dishonour, if not to destroy the previous conclusions 
about the easiness of salvation and the multitude of the elect. How is it 
that so many can escape; how is it that they do escape? By personal 
love of the Creator, by a religion which is simply a service of love, by a 
love which brings them within the suck of that gulf of the Divine Beauty, 
which is our holiness he re, as it is our happiness | hereafter. And thus the 
creature secures that enjoyment and possession of the Creator, which was 
his primary intention in creation; and so the treatise ends.” 

The four productions which we have thus briefly noticed, and which 
all who love God, their country, and their Church, should pray to see in 
the hands of every Catholic family, form in themselves a treasure of theo- 
logical learning, devotional reading, and practical piety, to say nothing 
of the author’s countless beauties of thought and language, such as, we 
believe, cannot be found in any other four works bearing the same rela- 
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lation to each other. Pages filled with our acknowledgments would not 
adequately express all that the Catholics of the present age, both in 
Europe and America, owe to Dr. Faber, to Dr. Newman, and, indeed, to 
the “Fathers of the English Oratory.” Happy are we in the knowledge 
that there are many, on this side of “the great waters,” who cannot think 
of them without sentiments of profound gratitude, admiration and respect. 
Their labors, their sacrifices, their virtues, their victories for God and His 
Church—in a word, all that they have done, have done so well, in so short 
a time, and are still doing for the temporal and eternal welfare of God’s 
world—rise up like a “blessed vision of peace” between us, whenever 
some government-pique ruffles the temper of our kindred nations. At 
such moments, the earnest but almost unanswered wish of England’s 
“Great Cardinal”—for how can we speak of the English Oratory and not 
be full of the memory of Cardinal Wiseman—again presses us to entreat 
that prayer, daily prayer, may be offered up, especially in our religious 
houses, for the conversion of England and its people. 

Shall we not hope that our thought will be welcome; will awaken its 
echo in more than one American Catholic heart? England’s conversion, 
one might almost say, would be our own. In the language of Father 
Faber—“ Why is it we let slow time do the work, which swift grace would 
so much better do ?” 

It is from the very reason that prayer enters so little into the world’s 
estimate of the progress and destiny of nations that we should not over- 
look either its worth or its importance. If we listen to some writers, as, 
for example, among others, the estimable author of that alarm-book “Ou 
allons Nous?” the whole world is rushing on with the swiftness of our 
Niagara to destruction. If with others we look around us and note how 
much is yet to be done, and in all likelihood will be done in various parts 
of the earth towards promoting the kingdom of God among men, we can- 
not but feel that indifference, selfishness, neglect of any even humble assis- 
tance, that we can give to so great a cause, is the worst course we can 
adopt. It has been said years ago, and therefore, before it could be as 
apparent as it now is, that our country’s fate depends on the Catholic 
Church. In what sense? Not simply on its ma/erial growth, its wealth, 
the number of its adherents, or the secular influence which its clergy may 
wield in the State. These things are dust in the hour of darkness, of 
clouds and whirlwinds, unless the spiritual element, the spirit of prayer, 
of faith be strong among us. Then indeed may our union amid dangers 
which already threaten her very existence lean on the arm of the Church 
and find that support she needs. We have sermonized more on this topic 
than is perhaps suitable in a magazine; our readers, however, cannot com- 
plain, when escape from both sermon and preacher was such an easy mat- 
ter. Our enemies are many, strong and active. Does it become us to 
slumber? There are those who have the will, and may soon have the 
power, to forge chains and fetters for us. Shall we wait until they try 
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them on our necks? until they bind us hand and foot? To save ourselves 
from bondage, to perpetuate our liberties, something more than mere good 
will is required. Knowledge, and the power that knowledge gives; there 
we must possess. And to no fountains can we repair with such certainty 
of having all our hopes fulfilled, our minds enlightened, our souls strength- 
ened, as to works like these of Dr. Faber. They are written for the 
world we live in. To a great extent, they meet its wants. They who 
are not acquainted with them, can hardly fail to be behind their age; 
perchance, below those they are expected to elevate, encourage, guide 
and save. 





THE EVENING HEARTH-STONE. 


Gladly now we gather round it, 
For the toiling day is done, 

And the gay and solemn twilight 
Follows down the golden sun; 

Shadows lengthen on the pavement, 
Stalk like giants through the gloom, 

Wander past the dusty casement, 
Creep around the fire-lit room ; 

Draw the curtains, close the shutters, 
Place the slippers by the fire— 

Though the rude winds loudly mutter, 
What care we for wind-sprite’s ire? 


What care we for outward seeming, 
Fickle fortune’s frown or smile, 
If around us love is beaming? 

Love can human ills beguile. 
’Neath the cottage roof and palace, 
From the peasant to the king, 
All are quaffing from life’s chalice 
Bubbles that enchantment bring. 

Grates are glowing, music flowing 
From those lips we love the best— 

Oh! the joy, the bliss of knowing 
There are haarts on which to rest. 


Hearts that throb with eager gladness— 
Hearts that echo to our own— 

With what care and haunting sadness 
Mingle ne’er in look or tone. 

Care may tread the halls of daylight, 
Sadness haunt the midnight hour; 

But the weird and witching twilight 
Brings the glowing hearth-stone’s dower. 

Altar of our holiest feelings, 
Childhood's well-remembered shrine, 

Spirit yearnings, soul revealings, 
Wreaths immortal round thee twine. 

[ Selected. } 
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MODERN ROME. 





FEAST OF SAINT PETER AND SAINT PAUL.—June 29. 


Peter and Pavt, the Fathers of great Rome! 
Now sitting in the Senate of the skies! 
One by the cross, the other by the sword. 
Sent to their thrones on high, and Life’s eternal prize. 


O happy Rome! whom that most glorious blood 
For ever consecrates while ages flow; 

Thou, thus empurpled, art more beautiful 
Than all that doth appear most beautiful below. 


So thinks Rome; and with the closing days of June, as summer in all 
her radiance warms all that the fair Italian sky looks down upon, she cele- 
brates with mighty pomp her feast of Rome’s great patrons, St. Peter and 
St. Paul. And more than ever now when the new basilica of St. Paul, 
completed by Pius IX, has its special commemoration in the offices of 
the Church, that all Christendom may exult with Rome in her devotion. 

The tomb of Peter! It is no wonder that our ancestors in the 
faith turned with reverence to Rome. It was the great pilgrimage 
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of our race. Many a king, many a chieftain, many a holy bishop or 
monk set out on that pilgrimage to lay his bones on the continent, 
dying as a poor pilgrim, or, his devotion satisfied, stopping by the way- 
side on his homeward route to convert the pagan or neglected Chris- 
tian, or lead alone and unknown in the depths of some wildwood the life 
of a hermit. The Saxon Church, which learned its asceticism and its 
piety from Erin, inherited this devotion to Rome; but strange and sad, 
from the hour when a William crossed the channel of St. George, and a 
Henry the Irish sea with a papal bull, devotion to Rome, love of the Church, 
respect for its ministers, all the early asceticism and sanctity of the island 
gradually disappeared. The Normans brought subtle minds, but they dried 
up the unction of loving hearts, and the Reformation was the result of 
their school. Happily, in our day England and Ireland turn lovingly to 
Rome. Men enamored of Rome invite new heralds, like Patrick and 
Augustine, fresh from the tombs of the apostles, to infuse new life and re- 
vive the old asceticism that made Ireland the “Isle of Saints.” Ireland’s 
greatest statesman asked that his heart should be sent to Rome. 





ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN PRISON AT ROME. 


Let us go back eighteen centuries nearly, to witness the latter days of 
the apostles. Both at Rome, they labored together to confirm and extend 
the faith. The magician Simon sank before their power. Miracles of 
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every kind attested the greatness of their ministry, but could not awe the 
tyrants into respect. The death of Simon made that imposter’s disciples 
seek to avenge his fate by the overthrow of the apostles. In the year 65 
they were cast into prison, into that Mamertine dungeon so famous in his- 
tory, and still so reverently preserved beneath the Church of San Pietro in 
carcere. “Tn its cold and humid depth, devotion still points to the spot 
where the chief of the apostles sat loaded with chains, the fountain welling 
up before him, still cool and clear and limped as in those days when the 
inspired voice of Simon Peter rang to the heart’s depth of those who 
descended daily to hear him, and his hand raised from its crystal flood the 
handful of its water to pour on the brows of the forty-seven whom there 
in chains he won to Christ. There his very jailors, Processus and Mar- 
tinianus, awed by the sanctity of their illustrious captive, listened to his 
teaching and bowed to the cross; this very water streamed over the heads 
of these Roman centurions and made them soldiers of Christ, ready to die, 
as die they did for their Redeemer’s love.” 





ST. PETER LED TO MARTYRDOM. 


The hour drew nigh when Nero’s fierce cruelty was to be sated in the 
blood of the noblest and greatest of the Christian teachers. In Rome’s 
imperial city they had announced the words of Christ, they were now to 
attest it by the sacrifice of their lives. Sentenced to die, St. Peter by the 
ignominious cross, St. Paul the Roman citizen by the nobler sword, they 
were scourged and led out to die.* The faithful of the eternal city, insen- 
sible to the danger, eager only to gaze for the last time on the face of the 

* The pillars at which they were scourged are still shown in the church of Sta. Maria 
Transpontine. 
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holy apostles, to catch,.if possible, some words from their lips, gathered 
around the troop that bore them out of the city through the Ostian gate 
to the swampy banks of the Tiber. There they took leave of each other 
with the kiss of peace—St. Peter to suffer on the Vatican, St. Paul at the 
Salvian waters in the presence of the Emperor himself, who came to exult 
in the execution of his bloody sentence. St. Peter now saw the realiza- 
tion of his Master’s prophecy, and asked but one favor. His humility 
shrank from being assimilated in the manner of his death to his divine 
Lord; in his own eyes he did not deserve to die even on the cross with 
his face and hands towards heaven—he asked to be crucified with his 
head down. The executioners gladly consented to this more cruel form, 
and nailing him to the cross on which too they bound him with ropes, 
they left him to expire by the slow lingering torture. Thus did the chief 
of the apostles fulfil the course of his pilgrimage, imitating by his death 
and cross the death and cross of Jesus Christ; planting the Christian 
religion, irrigating it with his blood in that city, then the capital of the 
empire, but now by the see and succession of St. Peter, to be the centre 
of all the faithful throughout the world. 

St. Paul had longed to be dissolved and to be with Christ. To his 
burning love his Saviour had granted him to know the day and hour of 
his death. 

‘‘Ipse prius sibimet finem cito dixerat faturum 

Ad Cristum eundum est; jam resolvor, inquit 

Non hora vatem, non dies fefellit.”’ * 
Joyfully then did he bare his neck to the sword to receive the crown laid 
up for him. The disciples, mourning over their fathers and guides, trea- 
sured up their chains as holy relics; while the holy priest Marcellus in- 
terred the sacred bodies of the apostles together in the catacombs, two 
miles out of the city; thence subsequently they were transferred, a part of 
each to the great church of St. Paul, on the Ostian road; a part to the 
vault beneath the Vatican. This latter has ever been regarded as the 
tomb of the two great apostles, next to the sepulchre of our Lord the 
holiest spot in Christendom, Looking back the dim vista of years, what 
aline of saints have knelt at the tomb of St Peter before proceeding to 
the work for which they were chosen, Patrick to convert Ireland, Augus- 
tine England, Xavier India; here founders of religious orders came— 
Benedict and Francis, Dominic and Philip, Camillus and Ignatius, to 
learn the spirit and offer their congregations. 

The Church honors on the same day St. Peter and St. Paul, and it is 
one of the most magnificent solemnities of Christian Rome. There where 
their blood was shed, there their names are exalted, and the voice of a 
whole nation, in the most majestic temple of the world, before the tomb of 
the holy apostles, under the eyes of the successor of St. Peter, chants the 
hymn with which our article begins. + 


* Prudentius. Hymn VI. 

t According to tradition, St. Peter was tall, well proportioned, his face pale, his beard 
short and curled, his dark eyes blood-shot from the tears that constantly streamed from 
them as he remembered his denial of his Master. 





HOPE ON! 


We have seldom met a more touching Poem than the following: 


Hope on! hope on! God yet may hear thy praying, 
God yet may mark the wild tears thou hast shed; 
There may be mercy in the long delaying, 
A richer, holier blessing for its staying, 
Poured on thy head. 
Hope on. 


Hope on! and through the dreary night of weeping, 
Think thou art watching with thy suff’ring God, 
And thro’ the long, dark hours, sad vigil keeping— 
Thy mourning soul, its sin and misery steeping, 
With Him, in tears of blood. 
Hope on. 


Hope on! and think the cup which thou art drinking, 
The bitter chalice of his agony; 
Nor deem he loves thee less for all thy shrinking, 
Like thine, His heart ’neath grief and pain is sinking, 
He suffers all with thee. 
Hope on. 


Hope on! and when thy grief and fear are deep’ning, 
And all of joy forever seemeth gone, 
Then with thy agonizing Saviour weeping, 
Yet still the words of meek submission speaking, 
‘Father! Thy will be done.” 
Hope on. 


Hope on! ’tis in the hour of deepest mourning, 
God sends his strengthening angel from above; 
The weary heart from earthly comfort turning, 
Shall know in answer to its passionate yearning, 
His tenderest love. 
Hope on. 


Hope on! ’tis but His best beloved and dearest 
He taketh, thus to share his saddest hour; 
They who His loving heart lie ever nearest, 
And they for whom the hope of heaven is clearest, 
Feel most grief’s power. 


Hope on. 


Hope on! and if all hope on earth should fail thee, 
And if all peace from thy sad heart be riven; 
If every grief life knoweth should assail thee, 
Sit thou not weakly down, and there bewail thee: 
There’s joy in heaven! 
Hope on! 


Paivapecruta, 1357. 
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THE BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


THERE is no word of more fearful import in modern times than Revo- 
lution. Who can stem its course as it sweeps down altar and throne, the 
laws and institutions, the very language and ideas of nations? Who can 
lay his hand on this mighty motive power as man has done on steam, com- 
press it and turn its fierce writhings to the public good? Who can tame 
its fury? Strange that the poor Brothers of the Christian Schools, the 
men whom the infidel and the unbeliever termed in mockery Fréres Igno- 
rantins should alone have succeeded in our day in giving a tone to the 
revolutionary spirit. 

The French revolution of 1793 had been fearfully irreligious: that of 
1830 was infidel to the core; why did the insurgents of February, 1848, 
show every respect to religion, why did the thousands reverently gather on 
the Champ de Mars to hear the holy sacrifice offered pro adeptad liber- 
tate? The answer is simple. The evening schools of the Brothers for 
the mechanics had endeared them, and in their person had endeared reli- 
gion to the class, which on the Gallic soil holds the power in the capital, 
and thus the power in France. 

These same devoted Brothers are in our midst. Their schools uphold 
Catholicity in the masses in our great cities, from Canada to the Mexican 
frontier: and as accounts of them are rarely attainable, a few pages here 
may not be unacceptable. 

The seventeenth century had just passed its mid course, when on the 
30th of April, 1651, at the font of a church in the ancient town of 
Rheims, a child was presented for baptism by its parents, M. de la Salle, 
counsellor in the court of that city, and we may add, a near kinsman of 
the sainted Marquette, the explorer of the Mississippi, and of a virtuous 
mother, Moét de Brouillet, who fondly offered the Almighty her first-born 
son, giving him the name of John Baptist. His youth spent in the prac- 
tice of piety gave promise of future worth, as his parents hoped, in the 
secular state, but as God soon showed, in the ecclesiastical. He was not 
one to trifle with avocation, and soon by the tonsure enrolled himself 
among the Levites of the temple. After studying his philosophy at 
Rheims, he made his course of divinity at Paris, under the eye of the illus- 
trious M. Tronson, Superior of St. Sulpice. Learning in that celebrated 
school the true ecclesiastical spirit, the Abbe de la Salle was, on Holy Sa- 
turday, 1671, ordained a priest. He was soon after entrusted with the 
direction of a sisterhood for the Christian education of girls, founded by 
& Minim Father Barré, and became in a manner the heir of the same 
Father’s idea of founding a brotherhood for the same object. In 1679 4 
school was begun, but the person chosen to inaugurate the work proved 
unfit: the task of forming the brothers, of preparing their rules, of regu- 
lating their studies and teaching devolved on the Abbe de la Salle. He 
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received them into his own house, and to inspire them with confidence in 
God’s providence, gave up his dignity as Canon of Rheims, and distributed 
all his property among the poor. “Naked to follow Jesus naked.” 
Strange policy in the eyes of worldlings for one about to found an order! 
but the ways of God, and the ways which he teaches his servants, are not 
the ways of man. 

After testing his disciples for a time in the community life, the venera- 
ble de la Salle assembled them to perform a spiritual retreat, and give 
form to their institute. After this season of prayer, in which their 
founder’s recollection and austerity were a living image of sanctity, they 
agreed on various points. The name to be borne was that of Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, the dress and food to be plain, the vows to be per- 
petual vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. Full of prudence, the 
venerable founder advised that the vows should at first be for only three 
years, and the twelve first Brothers of the order pronounced the first vows 
on Trinity Sunday. A uniform dress was soon after adopted suitable to 
the poverty of their origin and profession, the soutan of coarse cloth, with 
a coarse linen collar, strong shoes and a broad hat—a costume still pre- 
served almost unchanged even in our land. 

Like every new order this Institute met its difficulties. The holy founder 
was ridiculed, slandered and abused. Some brothers lost heart and for- 
sook the life which they had adopted: others happier died in their work 
of good; but gradually members were formed so completely, that the ser- 
vant of God laid down the superiorship, and directed them to elect one 
of their own number as superior. Brother Felix was elected, and him the 
venerable de la Salle obeyed as promptly as the least novice, for he lived 
with his Brothers as one of them. The ecclesiastical authorities however 
disapproved his course, and reinstated him in office. His next idea was 
to educate brother Felix for the priesthood, but as God called the good 
brother out of this world, the holy man saw in this the will of heaven, and 
by express rule forbid the Brothers to aspire to any ecclesiastical orders. 

In 1690 he founded a house in Paris, and established a regular noviti- 
ate at Vaugirard, to train the brothers to the true spirit of their order. 
The success which attended the labors of the Brothers now made bishops 
in all parts solicit them eagerly, and when James II sought teachers to 
whom to confide a number of Irish boys, in whom he took an interest, 
none were found better fitted than the disciples of la Salle. 

One desire of the holy man’s heart now remained unsatisfied: this was 
to see a house of his order at Rome, and his institute approved by the 
voice of Peter. The former he effected in 1702. 

The order now spread rapidly; Chartres, Troy, Rouen, Dyon, Monde, 
Grenoble, Calais and Boulogne received the Brothers with open arms. 
Troubles indeed continued within and without, but these were only trials 
sent by the Most High to purify his servant, and set jewels in the crown 
of glory that awaited him. Worn out by his austerities and labors in the 
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guiding of his schools, a prey to rheumatism and asthma, the holy 
founder sank rapidly as the Lent of 1719 came on, yet he resolved to 
keep it strictly. Strength returned for a moment on St. Joseph’s day to 
enable him to say mass in honor of that great Saint, but in Holy Week it 
was evident that his release was nigh. Fortified by the Sacraments, he 
gave his last exhortation and benediction to his brothers, and expired on 
Good Friday, April 7th, 1719, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The merits and virtues of this servant of God, the divine blessing so 
evidently vouchsafed to his works, led naturally to a desire to see him 
raised to the veneration of the faithful. The process of his canonization 
has indeed begun, and the late Sovereign Pontiff, Gregory XVI, on the 
8th of May, 1840, declared him venerable.* In person the venerable de 
la Salle was well proportioned. His eyes blue, cheerful countenance, the 
ruddy tinge that in spite of his delicate constitution and great austerities, 
always tinged his cheek, his whitened locks prepossessed men, and espe- 
cially children towards him, and the sanctity that radiated from his whole 
appearance, impressed even those who acted with hostility towards him. 

Brother Bartholomew, a holy and able man, was now chosen by the 
Brothers as Superior General. Under him and his successors,t the 
schools continued their work of usefulness, became consolidated, uniform 
in their teaching and spirit, and were, to the great consolation of all the 
Brothers, sanctioned by the Holy See, the rules having been formally ap- 
proved by Benedict XIV, in 1725, and the community raised to the rank 
of a religious order. 

While the order was in the zenith of its usefulness, the French revolu- 
tion broke out, and the Brothers were scattered like all other religious 
communities. Brother Solomon perished at the Carmelite church—the 
Carmes of history. Brother Florence, once Superior of the Society, died 
of the outrages offered to him in the streets of Avignon, others died on 
the prison ships at Rochefort. Brother Agatho, too, was hurried from 
dungeon to dungeon, and was once even led out to the fatal guillotine. 
Some Brothers fled to Italy, and new schools arising, Pope Pius VI ap- 
pointed brother Frumentius Vicar-General of the order. When the power 
of Napoleon I restored religion, brother Francis of Jesus, first assembled 
some Brothers at Lyons, in 1802, and around this neucleus the Society 
was once more formed, obeying brother Frumentius as their Superior. 

* The body of the servant of God was exhumed in July, 1734, in order to be removed 
to the new church erected by the brothers at St. Yon, and was found entire and uncor- 
rupted, although the vestments were touched by the hand of decay, which respected 
the person of the holy founder. St. Yon is no longer possessed by the Brothers, but we 
believe that they have borne the treasure to their new mother house. 

t The Superior Generals have been—1l. Rev. John Baptist de la Salle;—2. Brother 
Bartholomew, 1719-1720;—3. Brother Timothy, 1720-1751 ;—4. Brother Claude, 175]- 
1767;—5. Brother Florence, 1767-1777 ;—6. Brother Agatho, 1777-1797;—7. Brother 
Frumentius, Vicar-General, 1797-1810;—8, Brother Gerbaud, Superior General, 1810- 
1822;—9. Brother William of Jesus, 1822-1830;—10. Brother Anacletus, 1830-1838 ;— 
11. Brother Philip, 1838. 
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On his death, in 1810, a Superior General was again elected, and this 
government continues to the present time. 

The object of the Brothers is chiefly the religious and secular education 
of poor boys, all their schools being gratuitous, and the Brothers receiving 
from the parish only a sum sufficient for their support. Reformatory 
schools are also in their scope, as well as evening schools of design and 
other useful branches for adults, but of all these collateral points none has 
won or deserved greater honor than the Normal School. 

During the period of its existence this order has spread not only to Italy, 
but also to Belgium, Sardinia, Switzerland, Greece, and Isle of Bourbon, 
but also to Canada and the United States.* The first foundation in 
America was projected in Canada, a century ago, by M. Charron, of Mon- 
treal, who failing, essayed himself to establish an order: but in 1837 the 
Brothers really came under brother Edant, invited by the zealous Sulpi- 
tians of Montreal: in the next five years houses arose at Quebec and 
Three Rivers. The Catholic metropolis of the United States was next 
enriched with this Institute, a house having been begun in 1845, which 
though checked by the death of the Brother sent, soon revived and by the 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Coskery was firmly established, and soon gave 
rise to a second house and a novitiate. 

In 1848 the zealous priest of the Order of Mercy, the Rev. Annet La- 
font, introduced them to New York, where their little grain of mustard 
seed has grown to a mighty tree. From a feeble commencement, it has 
now developed into the Academy of the Holy Infancy, a noble boarding 
school at Manhattanville, Academy of St. Vincent’s, and several free 
schools in various parishes in the city and its suburb Brooklyn. 

In 1851 the dioceses of Toronto, Detroit, and New Orleans rejoiced at 
the advent of the Brothers, and Albany has more recently enjoyed the 
same happiness. ¢ 

The order has now attained a development which its early years seemed 
scarcely to promise. The Superior General who so long resided at St. 
Yon, as to give the members the name in France of Brothers of St. Yon, 
now dwells at Passy, near Paris. The number of houses in March, 1854, 
was 727, of members 6,622, of pupils 277,954.{ De Courey in his recent 
sketches of the Church History of the United States (1856), states the 
number as still higher, and informs us that the order is divided into nine- 
teen provinces, ten in the dominions of France, and the others in Belgium, 
Prussia, Switzerland, Savoy, Piedmont, the Levant, Malaysia and America, 
Canada and the United States forming one province, which has since 1848 
been directed by the singularly able Brother Facile, and has two noviti- 


*Garreau—Life of the venerable John Baptist dela Salle, Dublin, 1843, Heylot—His- 
toire des Ordres Religieux is silent as to the Brothers, although it speaks of a brother- 
hood founded by Father Barré. 

+ Article in the Philadelphia Catholic Herald, of January 12, 1856. 

¢ Catholic Herald. 
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ates, one at Montreal, and the other at Baltimore.* Of the whole num- 
ber, there were in 1854, in Canada and the United States, 23 establish- 
ments, 205 members, and 10,823 pupils. The Catholic Almanac of 1857 
gives for the United States alone at the close of 1856, seven academies 
with 605 pupils, and 19 free schools with 5,566; but the number is we 
think underrated. 

We have seen how rapidly it has extended in this country: this could be 
only by the accession of many members. Yet the vocations are few com- 
pared to the wants of the country, and the provincial is continually im- 
plored to assume the charge of new schools, which he is unable to supply 
with Brothers. Appealed to by the bishops and clergy, he in turn appeals 
to them to cultivate religious vocations in young men of their flocks, that if 
possible some may be called to embrace their institute and mode of life, 
and thus repay their pastors by returning to aid them in the ministry, by 
that most important of all functions, the Christian instruction of the youth. 

In our land, unhappily, sectarian bigotry and proselytism has gained 
the control of the government, both in the Indian department at Washing- 
ton, and in the Educational boards of the several States. The object, at 
least indirectly, has been to make the public schools of the country as much 
as can be, nurseries of Protestantism. Two great Protestant principles, 
the sufficiency of the Bible alone as a rule of faith, and the infallibility of 
private judgment in its exposition, are insisted upon as bases of the whole 
system of education, and forced alike on Catholic and Protestant. God- 
less schools would be bad, but under this system Catholic children are in a 
manner Protestanted, and perverted to a kind of sceptic lawlessness, and 


the bitter fruits to society are evinced in the fact that the most terrible 
crimes perpetrated in the north within the last few years, have been the 
work of young men educated in the present public schools. None then 
can fail to see how vital it is, not to Catholicity merely, but to society at 
large, to see Catholic schools arise wherever means can at all be obtained 
to secure the necessary rooms and efficient teachers. In this last particu- 
lar the institute of the Christian Brothers seems divinely sent. Sisters of 
various congregations had already for years devoted themselves to the 
instruction and Christian training of the poor of their own sex, but till 
1848 no brotherhood had arisen which seemed at all able to meet the 
emergency. ‘Extend the Christian schools” should be the rallying cry 
of every Catholic, as to them in no small degree we must look for the 
future usefulness, the future piety, of the growing masses. 

No one can peruse the works of the venerable de la Salle, his Duty of a 
Christian towards God, intended for pupils, his Government of the Chris- 
tian Schools, and especially his Twelve Virtues of a Good Master intended 
for his Brothers, without feeling that he was filled with the Spirit of God, 
and raised up especially to save the lower classes, by giving them a reli- 
gious education. All is calm in his school, the masters are to seek gravity, 
silence, humility, prudence, wisdom, patience, reserve, meekness, zeal, vigi- 
lance, piety and generosity, and the pupils impressed by the virtues of the 
master, are to endeavor to profit to the utmost by their labors. 


* De Courcy—Catholic Church in the United States, p. 147. 
38 Vou. V.—No. 6. 








SILVA; or, THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LORENZO. 


(Translated from the French.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sitva and Mr. Moore went together to Augusta, and we came down 
into the room of the farmer’s wife, occupied with thoughts, that it was 
useless to communicate to each other. The woman brought us some 
fruit and warm milk. 

‘“‘ For how long a time has this unfortunate woman, whom we have just 
seen, lodged with you?” asked Lord Henry. 

‘‘ Sir, it is about a year since she came here; she then had a servant, 
and occupied part of the house. A short time after she told me she could 
no longer pay me; she even sold the little she had, to discharge the debt 
she owed her servant, who could no longer bear her haughtiness and vio- 
lence, and left her. In a few days she was divested of everything, and 
had asked me through charity, to allow her the little garret she now 
occupies. When Lord Walsingham came to reside at Grove Castle, Lord 
Silva met her and promised her assistance ; but a short time after she had 
an attack of apoplexy, which reduced her to the most miserable condi- 
tion; she wrote a few words to Lord Silva, who sent William here the 
same evening to take care of her; who has himself bestowed on her every 
possible care and attention, for being half paralysed, she could not give 
herself the relief her forlorn situation required. From that time, it is 
impossible to express with what tenderness this young peasant whom we 
do not know, has lavished his time and care upon her; the most devoted 
of sons could do no more for his mother; nothing discourages him; 
soured by her misfortunes and acute sufferings, she is sometimes like a 
devil; for God forgive me; I think she believes in neither God nor the 
devil. Never would she admit either a Catholic priest or a Protestant 
minister to see her. Mr. Mvore has often offered her the consolations 
of religion, but she would not even listen to him, scarcely will she deign 
to answer you; it must be an angel that can remain a quarter of an hour 
with her. I have heard it said in the neighborhood, that this William is 
not a peasant, but a lord of the family of Lord Walsingham. All that I 
know is that he earnestly requested me not to speak of him or Augusta 
to any one. I do not know any other name than this for this unhappy 
woman; but from her manners, and the furniture she brought with her, 
when she came, I should judge that she had been rich and of distinguished 
rank.” 

The farmer’s wife was silent, and we could obtain no other details of 
Augusta. I was sure, I knew the sound of her voice, but I could not 
possibly recollect where I had seen her. 

We came back to the Castle; Silva returned in the afternoon. He 
took the hand of his father with respectful affection. 

“ Will you not, my lord, pardon me for concealing from you a secret, 
which was not mine? this was my only motive.” 
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“Tt is not really the only one,” added I, laughing, ‘ you like very much 
to keep your good work for yourself alone.” 

He colored. 

“Do you know this woman ?” 

«She desires to die unknown.” 

« But,” interrupted Lord Walsingham, “if you would take Mr. Ken- 
nelly there, I think he is better informed than Mr. Moore, and would be 
more suited to receive the confession of a person, who, they say, has 
given no marks of religion for several years.” 

« For the present, this is not possible, my lord; she does not wish that 
Mr. Kennelly should hear her spoken of. It was this that compelled me 
to keep my visits to Augusta secret from him.” 

We did not press him farther; he took a little soup at our request, and 
retired to the chapel, where he passed the evening. At break of day he 
returned to the farm house. Edmund told us, that he had commissioned 
him to inform us, that Augusta would receive the sacraments about seven 
o’clock in the morning. We all repaired to the farm. Mr. Moore cele- 
brated mass privately in an upper room, where Silva had prepared every- 
thing for it; for since the unhappy times in England, no one was per- 
mitted to practise publicly any rite of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Mr. Kennelly said mass at the Castle: Mr. Moore almost every day, at a 
late hour in the morning in the cottages of the good and fervent Catho- 
lics, where the others assembled. After mass, Mr. Moore carried the 
holy viatican to the sick woman; Silva followed him. We remained at 
the foot of the stairs, except Mr. Kennelly, who stopped at the door of 
Augusta’s room; but very soon he came down, pale and ready to faint; 
I took him by the arm into the open air, attributing his condition to his 
deep sensibility, or to the infection which exhaled from the miserable nar- 
row habitation of the poor dying creature. He very soon disabused me 
of this idea, declaring to me that this unhappy person was his sister, the 
widow of Major Love, and she whose loss Lady O’ Dell bitterly deplored. 

Lord Walsingham had often spoken to me of the misfortunes of his 
friend, Major Love; I had myself known and admired his wife, the most 
beautiful person of Manchester. Her voice had struck me, it was all 
that remained of her, and never would I have recognized her in this state 
of misery, suffering and abandonment.” Whilst I was plunged in deep 
and painful reflections upon the vicissitudes and ravages of human pas- 
sions, and then on the greatness of the mercies of God, Mr. Kennelly, 
judging from the time that had passed, that he could see his sister without 
distracting her, went to her; I remained at the entrance of the door, 
Augusta was still at prayer; Silva on his knees near her bed, held a book 
open before her, in which she was reading; Mr. Moore was praying in 
silence. When they had finished, Mr. Kennelly drew near and saluted 
her respectfully, she looked at him with surprise, and asked who he was. 

“He is an ecclesiastic,” said Silva, ‘and the friend of all the afflicted.” 

“Does he know me? No matter,” added she quickly, “I no longer 
fear the judgments of men; my faults are engraven in my heart; contempt 
must be my portion; and if heaven will pardon me, why should I dread 
what may serve to purify me. Ah! I have but one regret, that of not 
being able to expiate my crimes in this life. Pray then, all you who 
have compassion on me, that my pains may be abridged in the other 
world on account of your good works.” 

‘‘ Madam,” replied Mr. Kennelly, ‘‘ you have a brother, who has never 
forgotten you before God, permit him to call you still his cherished sister.” 
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“T!” replied she, with a deep groan, ‘I have dishonored my family, 
abridged by sorrow, shame and indignation, the life of my husband; the 
brother and sister who are left me, have without doubt cursed my 
memory.” 

Silva whispered to her ‘It is Mr. Kennelly who is speaking to you.” 
She pressed the hand of her brother with a convulsive movement, and 
fainted away. 

Mr. Moore restored her to consciousness and requested that she should 
remain very quiet. We all withdrew with breaking hearts, blessing never- 
theless the adorable Providence which had brought back this soul, that 
had gone so far astray. 

Having returned to the Castle, we detailed all that concerned Augusta ; 
the absence of Silva, who remained with her, permitted me to ex patiate 
on all the delicacy of the heroic charity which shone in his conduct; the 
suspicions and indignation of his father served to add new lustre to them. 

Edmund shed tears of tenderness. ‘ My Jord,” said he, to me, “ my 
brother is an angel, and no one can know it better than I. How many 
times do I not owe the salvation of my soul and the peace of my life to 
him ; how many times have not his counsels and affection made me enter 
into myself, when the violence of my disposition would render me 
unworthy of pardon, he alone dared to follow me, to solicit me and lead 
me to the feet of my father, of whom he obtained my forgiveness; for 
added he, shedding tears, the paroxysm of anger in which you saw me, 
was not unfortunately my first violence.” 

I pressed Edmund’s hand; he wiped away his tears, coloring and con- 
tinued to entertain me with effusions of his brother’s virtues. 

The next day we went to see Madame Love; she had resisted Silva’s 
pressing solicitations to have her removed to a more commodious apart- 
ment, and she wished to die in this miserable room, though, through a 
motive of penance, she made no objection to see us; she recognized me 
perfectly, and told us, that her husband had often spoken of Lord Wal- 
singham. She was weak and suffered much, but was calm and resigned. 
She was no longer the same person. The farmer’s wife could hardly be- 
lieve the change she saw in her. Oh! holy religion, such is thy power, 
and thy empire; thou disposest of hearts, and canst substitute peace in 
place of the most violent agitatiohs. 

Madame Love had employed the little strength that remained, in dicta- 
ting to Silva an humble and touching recital of her errors and spiritual 
infidelities, which had insensibly made her stray from the way of salva- 
tion, and plunged her into the condition we had found her. She gave the 
copy-book to Mr. Kennelly, charging him to send it to Lady O’Dell, and 
allowing it first to be read at Grove Castle, in case that Lord Walsingham 
thought it useful to his friends. And truly nothing can be more striking 
than to remark how this young woman, full of wit, virtue and knowledge, 
attached to her husband and son, fell gradually into the most grievous 
crimes, from love of display and pleasures that are permitted by the world, 
vanity and coquetry, and upon which the greater part of the women of the 
world scarcely ever even examine their conscience; dangerous princi- 
ples the source of all the disorders and irreligion, which increases every day. 

Madame Love passed several days in a state of great exhaustion; but 
the dispositions of her soul were good, above all she could have hoped. 
Silva only left her at intervals, when she desired to be left alone with Mr. 
Moore, or Mr. Kennelly, to whom, to humble herself more and more, she 
iad also made a general confession. 
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I observed one day to Lord Walsingham, that Silva’s health might suf- 
fer from his assiduous cares and fatigue. ‘It seems to me,” said I, ‘‘that 
you ought to moderate them.” 

“God preserve me,” said the Count, “from disputing my son with 
him. Is it not Jesus Christ himself whom he serves in this unfortunate 
being, and who better than he, can dispose of his life and his health, 
preserve him to me, or take him from me.” 

How far are these generous sentiments from those of the world, where 
almost always man leans upon false principles to dispense himself with 
the good he does not wish to do. He excuses himself from solacing the 
indigent, for fear of reducing his children, as if the same children, their 
fortune and their happiness did not depend on Him alone, who bas said, 
that what is offered to the poor is given to himself, and that even the cup 
of cold water given in his name, shall not be without its recompense. 

Augusta languished three weeks longer, which were for her days of 
grace and expiation. Before her death she again asked her brother, and 
the farmer’s wife, to pardon her; she blessed Silva, shedding tears of 
gratitude; then she recommended to him her son, in case he ever should 
ever meet him, begging him, to return to him a ring of her hair and of 
diamonds, that she wore. 

“Tt is the only remembrance I have received from him,” added she, 
“and I would have preferred to die of hunger and misery, than to pro- 
long my sad existence, by selling this pledge of his affection.” 

Silva promised to neglect nothing to find her son, and put the ring on 
his finger. 

Augusta had a sweet and tranquil death, accompanied by a fervor and 
confidence that she never could have hoped for, without that infinite 
mercy which sounds hearts, discerns true repentance, and pardons the 
wandering child who comes and casts himself in his arms. Lord Wal- 
singham had her buried under her own name, and in a manner suitable 
to her rank. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sir Lois absented himself two days after his quarrel with Edmund. 
When he returned, a week had already passed since the death of Madame 
Love. He was charmed to find Silva in good health. I asked him if 
Lord B. had never spoken to him of Major Love, who was his intimate 
friend. Sir Lois reddened very much. 

“His widow,” continued I, “ has just died in this village; her funeral 
obsequies were performed in our chapel.” 

He became very pale. 

“ How long since she came here ?”’ 

“ Since about a year,” replied Silva, “alone and abandoned; but she 
was not so by God, who converted, consoled, and J hope has received 
her in his love.” 

‘She was a Protestant,’ 


replied Sir Lois, in an agitated voice. 


‘She was educated in the Catholic religion,” interrupted Lord Wal- 
singham, and she returned to it, and was reconciled to the Church before 
she died. 

Sir Lois very much disturbed, arose and left the room. 

Silva followed him, and found him at the lower end of the terrace, 
weeping bitterly. 

“Do you then know Madame Love,’’ said he; “is it her death that 
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affects you thus? Dear Sir Lois, you have called me your friend, open 
your heart to me, permit me to share your pains.”’ 

“My misfortune is without remedy,” cried the young man, hiding his 
face in his hands; ‘leave me, Silva, I have never merited your friend- 
ship; I am now more unworthy of it than ever; tell me only in what 
position, how did Madame Love die ?” 

‘Her situation was frightful, but her sentiments and her repentance 
gave me great consolation.” 

‘* Have you seen her?” 

**T loved her as my mother,” replied Silva, weeping. 

“ Ah! virtuous young man,” said Sir Lois, throwing his arms around 
Silva, “‘ you were then to her what an ungrateful son....,” at the same 
time he noticed Madame Love’s ring on Silva’s finger. 

‘Tt was the only remembrance of her son,”’ said Silva, ‘“‘ and this good 
mother would never part with it; she charged me to return it to him.” 

Sir Lois appeared ready to faint; Silva drew him into the garden, 
placed him upon a bench, and seating himself beside him, entreated him 
to grant him his confidence. 

The young baronet yielded to his request, requesting him to keep it a 
profound secret; he said, with an agitated voice: ‘‘ You see before you 
the unfortunate son of Madame Love. Brought up by my father, whom 
I lost at the age of twelve years, I was entrusted to Lord B. as my guar- 
dian, under an assumed name, political events having proscribed my own, 
The little wealth that he was able to preserve from my father’s estate, 
which had been confiscated by the government, was secured to me under 
the name I now bear. I never heard my mother spoken of; Lord B. 
acknowledged to me that her dissipated and improper conduct had com- 
pelled my father to separate from her. Her fate, he said, which was her 
own work, was a miserable one. Unworthy son, I blushed and trembled, 
for fear of being recognized and claimed by her; once only I found a 
letter addressed to her in a package, which Lord B. had destined for the 
mail. I was so indiscreet as to open it; he had sent her some noteson 
the bank of Bristol, where she then was. J adroitly slipped this ring in it 
with these few words: ‘Your son sends you this trifling remembrance; 
do not speak of it to Lord B., and do not seek him who is removed from 
you by the will of his father.’ From that time I have never heard of her; 
often in the midst of pains inseparable from every age, and not unknown 
even to the most dissipated youth, would I think with bitterness that were 
my mother near me, she would share my sorrows, console me, and be my 
true friend, but soon false and dangerous pleasures would banish these 
reflections, and I would fear to find in her a censurer of my conduct, and 
an obstacle to what I called my pleasures. Alas! it is then when she is 
no more! it is only then, that I would give my life to redeem hers !”’ 

Silva folded him in his arms; then after a short silence—*“ Sir Lois,” 
said he, ‘ you would this day give your life to see her once more ; life is 
not always the greatest sacrifice we can make. Would you be equally 
disposed to do everything for the love of this good mother?” 

“Everything!” exclaimed the young man, “ especially with a friend 
such as you, Silva. The opprobrium and misery which inspired me with 
so much horror, would cost me nothing to share them with her. Is it 
then really true that she is dead ?” 

«* Madame Love has ceased to inhabit this miserable world, but she has 
expressed her dearest wish, her heart has named her son, has formed a 
last desire for his happiness. If you fulfil it, O my dear Sir Lois.” 
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“Speak Silva, what does my mother ask 7” 

“ Her prayer has become mine; to obtain it, the sacrifice of all my 
happiness here below would cost me nothing. God alone, I know holds 
in his adorable hands our hearts, desires, resolutions, faith and incredu- 
lity, but offers and gives his grace to him who asks it: Madame Love died 
in a different religion from yours, and with the sorrowful conviction that 
after having lost her son on earth, she will never behold him in heaven, 
if he does not open his eyes to the truth and embrace it. I do not ask, 
she did not require that you should adopt her principles and profess her 
faith without examination; no, certainly faith is a pure gift of God, but 
reason, justice, and the love which you owe to the memory of your 
mother, solicit you to examine, to study, and afterwards to follow the 
light of your conscience, with a sound judgment, free from all prejudice 
and human respect.” 

A disdainful smile succeeded the transports of the young Sir Lois. 
“As to the examen,”’ said he, “[ cannot refuse you, notwithstanding the 
intimate persuasion I feel of its inutility. Promise me only to keep it 
secret.” 

Silva assured him that only Mr. Kennelly should know of his intention 
to study the Catholic religion, and would take charge of instructing him. 

At supper Sir Lois was very sad and serious. After night prayers Silva 
conducted him to Mr. Kennelly’s room, having previously apprized him 
of what had passed. This latter received him with great affection and 
kindness: hoping to win him by the desire of finding a friend in the 
brother of his mother, he revealed to him the ties of relationship that 
existed between them. Sir Lois opened his whole heart to him, and 
the most solid intimacy was established between them. Lord Walsing- 
ham and Edmund perceived it: this latter equally as benevolent as Silva, 
manifested it in a different kind of piety and good works. He spent 
whole hours in instructing the poor Catholic children, explaining to them 
the fundamental articles of faith; he encouraged them by rewards, gave 
them assistance in their wants, and took care of them in their sickness, 
but never was he seen through choice with Protestants. As to Sir Lois, 
he spoke to him whenever he met him with kindness and affability, but 
he did not yet love him, and the visible affection of Silva and Mr. Ken- 
nelly for this young man, afflicted him more sensibly than he dared to 
admit to himself. 

Though older than his cousin, he respected him so much that he could 
not resolve to ask him the reason of this new intimacy, whatever pain it 
might give him. 

Lord Walsingham spoke no more of his journey to London. I con- 
gratulated myself for it, the more on account of the imminent dangers 
which became every day more threatening against the friends of the un- 
fortunate Queen of the Scots, who was still a captive, and against whom 
they were carrying on a criminal persecution. 

A letter from Lord B. made another change in our situation; he in- 
formed Lord Henry of the certainty of his approaching end, and expressed 
a wish to see before his death, Sir Lois, whom he knew was still at Grove 
Castle. 

Lord Walsingham communicated this letter to us, in the absence of 
Sir Lois. Silva taking his father aside, discovered to him all that had 
passed between this young man and himself, and the hope Mr. Kennelly 
had of converting him. He expressed his fears at the dangers to which 
this unforeseen absence, and the society of Lord B., who was warmly 
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attached to the reformation would expose him, as Lord B. might be in- 
duced to favor him on account of his religion. 

Having explained all these motives to his father, Silva asked him, to 
allow him and Mr. Kennelly to visit Lord B. on pretext of paying respect 
to him. Lord Walsingham embraced his son; then after mature reflec- 
tion, he said: ‘It is my intention to go myself to see my relative ; we can 
all go to Bath together. This trip, moreover, will be of service to you 
Silva; you will take the waters, for I do not feel easy about your health.” 

Silva was at the summit of his wishes; he did not stop to argue that 
the remedy was not necessary to him. He thought only of thanking 
Heaven for permitting him to —— his design, and forget nothing to 
draw the divine blessing on another, that did not interest him less, though 
he had not spoken of it to any one: it was the conversion of Lord B. 

He kissed his father’s hand and flew to Mr. Kennelly, to whom he 
opened his whole soul in the transports of his happiness. 

We set out together. Edmund and Silva left to Mr. Moore the care of 
their protégés in the village. We found Lord B. in an alarming state of 
weakness. 

Silva soon prepossessed him in his favor, and put in requisition all the 
winning graces of his character and the sensibility of his heart, to gain 
him. 

He succeeded perfectly. Lord B. loved Lord Walsingham tenderly, 
and he could not be a moment without Silva. The latter had communi- 
cated to us his design. We all united to secure its success. Lord 
Walsingham charged himself with making the first overture ; he performed 
this delicate task with a sweetness and energy, that made the most happy 
impressions on his relation. Lord B. was frightened for the first time in 
his life at the approach of eternity, upon which he had never seriously 
reflected; he was struck besides at the constant and social virtues of 
those who surrounded him, and at the unheard of change in Sir Lois, 
who was not yet a Catholic. He yielded at last to our entreaties, and 
consented to be instructed, and lay aside the prejudices in which he had 
been nurtured. Faith opened the way to his heart. He sincerely abjured 
the reformed religion, and died ten days after this affecting ceremony in 
the most edifying sentiments. Sir Lois made his abjuration at the same 
time; Lord B. left him a rent of a thousand pounds sterling, and a piece 
of land near Grove Castle. Afier Lord Walsingham had placed the ad- 
ministration of this inheritance in good hands, he left for Bristol, where 
his presence was very important. Sir Lois intending to remain yet some 
time at Bath, requested Mr. Kennelly to correspond with him, which he 
promised to do with great pleasure. 


To be continued. 




















MISCELLANEA. 
SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VIT2. 


A Carnorrc Rerormartory Instirvtion.—The following description of the Catho- 
lic Reformatory, near Birmingham, England, from the pen of Charles Dickens, in his 
Household Words, is a just commentary on all similar institutions of the Catholic 
Church: 

Next, away to what was known as the Abbey Grange, but which now is called the 
Reformatory. On Ash-Wednesday of last year this place was opened as a reformatory 
for youthful Roman Catholic criminals, or whose parents are of that belief. The num- 
ber of inmates at present is 120; but the building, when completed, will hold about 
300. The ages of the boys range from ten to sixteen, and their terms of imprisonment 
from three to five years. Three large towns, Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool, 
supply a large portion of the inmates. . . . . . Coming down stairs again, we 
take a peep into the refectory, where the tin utensils shine as brightly as if made of 
silver; and then proceed to the workshops. Each boy who enters the reformatory, in 
addition to reading, writing, and religious exercises, is taught some trade by which he 
may be able to obtain his living in after life—gardening, field working, tailoring, shoe- 
making and watchmaking. It is left entirely to the lad’s own choice which of those 
occupations he will adopt. The military system of discipline, which is in operation, 
rewards various degrees of merit and ability by the different grades of corporal, lance 
corporal, and sergeant; each grade being marked by one or more red stripes on the blue 
blouse, which, together with a grey Scotch cap, is the uniform. As the boys advance 
in grade a greater degree of confidence is placed in them; and they are allowed to go on 
various errands into the neighboring villages. In no instance, my conductor informs 
me, has this trust been betrayed. Our entrance into the tailor’s shop causes an instan- 
taneous commotion. Discipline for a few moments is flung to the winds, and Father 
Lawrence becomes the centre of a group of eager, up-turned faces. The father puts 
various questions, chiefly on religious topics, which are replied with more or less intel- 
ligence; and when he asks, ** Which among you are sergeant?”’ the three red stripes 
are pointed out with pride by those who possess them. There is a lay brother in his 
dark habit, who seems to be superintending the youngsters. When he thinks it time 
to return to a state of order, he calls out, “Attention. Boys to your places! Let us 
hear the clock tick!’? The lads are back in their places, and we do hear the clock tick; 
almost, as it seems, before the brother has done speaking. It is the shoemaker’s revo- 
lution when we enter the next room, and both last and hammer are deserted for the 
time being. Next into the watchmaker’s room. The youthful workmen here merely 
turn round and greet us with a quiet smile, and a “* Good day, Father Lawrence,’’ and 
then go on with their work. In going through these various rooms, as I consider the 
faces that pass before me, it seems unnatural to believe, although I know it for a fact, 
that all these lads are criminals in a greater or less degree, and that many of them have 
been in jail several times before being sent here—so open, fearless and honest do they 
look. True it is, that here and there I observe a face on which the cross lines of early 
training are so deeply marked that they can never be erased; but such are the excep- 
tions. Asa rule, the handwriting of crime can, with time and patience, be erased from 
these young faces; and my conductor informs me that the disappearance of the louring, 
furtive look which marks them all when brought here, is the first real sign of improve- 
ment. When you have a clear, bright, honest face before you, then you may labor 
with some degree of hope. 


Tue Last Hours or Mozart.—Wolfgang Mozart, the great German composer, 
died at Vienna, in the year 1791. There is something beautiful and touching in the 
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circumstances of his death. His sweetest song was the lest he sung—the Requiem. 
He had been employed on this exquisite piece for several weeks, his soul filled with in- 
spirations of the richest melody, and already claiming kindred with immortality. After 
giving it its last touch, and breathing into it that undying spirit of song which was to 
consecrate it through all time, as his ‘‘ cycnean strain,’’ he fell into a gentle and quiet 
slumber. At length the light footsteps of his daughter Emilie awoke him. ‘‘ Come 
hither,’ said he, ‘‘ my Emilie—my task is done—the Requiem—my Requiem is finished.” 
‘¢ Say not so, dear father,’’ said the gentle girl, interrupting him, as tears stood in her 
eyes; ‘‘ you must be better—you look better, for even now your cheek has a glow on 
it—I am sure we will nurse you well again—let me bring you something refreshing.” 
**Do not deceive yourself, my love,’ said the dying father, ‘* this wasted form can 
never be restored by human aid. From Heaven’s mercy alone do I look for aid, in 
this my dying hour. You spoke of refreshment, my Emilie—take these my last notes— 
sit down to my piano here—sing with them the hymn of your sainted mother—let me 
once more hear those tones which have been so long my solace and delight.’’ Emilie 
obeyed, and with a voice enriched with tenderest emotion, sung the following stanzas; 





Spirit! thy labor is o’er! 
Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


Spirit! look not on the strife, 

Or the pleasures of earth with regret— 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 

To mourn for the day that is set. 


Spirit! no fetters can bind, 
No wicked have power to molest ; 

There the weary like thee—the wretched shall find 
A heaven, a mansion of rest. 


Spirit! how bright is the road 
For which thou art now on the wing, 

Thy home it will be, with thy Saviour and God, 
Their loud hallelujah to sing. 


As she concluded, she dwelt for a moment upon the low melancholy notes of the 
piece, and then turning from the instrument, looked in silence for the approving smile 
of her father. It was the still and passionless smile which the rapt and joyous spirit 
left—with the seal of death upon those features. 


Extremities or Cotp.—The following interesting extract is taken from an article 
in the Edinburgh Review, showing the remarkable extremities of cold for a period of 
1,400 years: 

In the year 401 the Black sea was entirely frozen over. In 462 the Danube was 
frozen so that Threadmare marched on the ice to Swaiba to avenge his brother’s death. 
In 642 the cold was so intense that the strait of Dardanelles and the Black sea was en- 
tirely frozen over. The snow in some places drifted to the depth of fifty feet, and the 
ice was heaped in such quantities in the cities as to cause the walls to fall down. In 
850 the Adriatic was entirely frozen over. In 891, and also 893, the vines were killed 
by frost, and the cattle died in their stalls. In 991, the winter lasted very long, and 
was extremely severe. Everything was frozen, and famine and pestilence closed the 
year. In 1107 the cold was so intense that most of the travellers in Germany were 
frozen to death on the roads. In 1133, it was excessively cold in Italy; the Po was 
frozen from Cremona to the sea; the heaps of snow rendered the roads impassable; the 
wine casks burst, and trees split by frost with an immense noise. In 1234, a pine 
forest was killed by frost at Ravenna. In 1236, the frost was most intense in Scotland, 
and the Categat was frozen between Norway and Jutland. In 1282, the houses in 
Austria were buried with snow. In 1292, the Rhine was frozen, and in Germany six 
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hundred peasants were employed to clear the way for the Austrian army. In 1344, ail 
the rivers in Italy were frozen over. In 1384, the winter was so severe that the Rhine 
and Scheldt was frozen, and even the sea at Venice. In 1468, the winter was so severe 
in Flanders, that the wine was cut with hatchets to be distributed to the soldiery. In 
1679, the frost was very intense in England and Denmark; both Little and Great Belt 
were frozen over. In 1684, many forest trees, and even the oaks in England were split 
with the frost. In 1692, the cold was so excessive that the starved wolves entered 
Vienna, and attacked both men and cattle. The cold of 1740 was scarcely less inferior 
to that of 1692, and the Zuyder Zee was entirely frozen over. In 1776, much snow 
fell, and the Danube bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. 


Tue Ciry or Canton.—This famous port is divided into two towns, the Chinese 
and the Tartar, which are separated by walls. Round the whole there is also a wall 
sixty feet in height, and overgrown with grass, creepers and bushes. Within this lies 
Canton, a chaos of small houses interspersed with trees, but showing neither fine streets 
nor squares, nor any architectural object worth note. The town is nine English miles 
in circumference. The house population is 400,000, the boat population about 60,000, 
and the population of the environs about 200,000. The Europeans number between 
200 and 300. As in Turkish towns, each business has its separate street. There is a 
street for glass, another for silks, another for doctors, a fourth for provisions, and so 
on. Between the houses stand small temples of the same style as the other buildings. 
The shops are opened daily by taking out the front side of the house as far as the 
ground story. The wares are then strewn about in boxes made with compartments, or 
they are spread upon tables, behind which their owners sit and work. Provisions, es- 
pecially, are laid out with great elegance. A narrow staircase leads to the upper part 
of the house, which forms the dwelling of the merchant and his family. 

The streets are paved with broad stones. Before each house is a sort of niche, there 
is a little altar two or three feet high, before which are burnt little night lamps. The 
observance is religious, but it has also its social advantages. During the day, especially 
in the part of the town devoted to the sale of provisions, the throng of people is very 
great. The women and girls waddle from shop to shop to make their purchases, un- 
veiled, as they do in Europe. Besides the provisions in the shops, there are street 
kawkers, who go about with immense baskets, bawling out their wares, like London 
costermongers. The crowd is increased by the wealthy, who are borne to and fro in 
their sedans; and it is still further aided by the *‘nightmen”’ of Canton, who do their 
night work during the day, bearing along the sewage from each house in open tubs, 
which add to the fertility of their gardens, but not to the salubrity of the atmosphere. 
Their want of cattle, and consequently of manure, makes this kind of *‘guano”’ of great 
value to them. Poultry and swine are plentiful in the narrow streets. In the poorer 
quarters, the number of sick people, with their bodies covered with skin eruptions, 
sores and boils, is exceeding disgusting. In parts of the environs are the burying 
places, covered over with small mounds of earth, upon which are placed stone flags, 
two feet high, bearing inscriptions. There are family vaults also, dug in the hills, and 
surrounded with low walls, in the form of a horse shoe; the mouth of the graves are 
also walled up. There is another way in which the Chinese bury their dead. They 
build small halls, consisting of two walls and a roof, open on both sides. Within these 
rise a tier of wooden benches, not exceeding four, and about two feet apart. Each 
bears a coffin, formed generally of boughs of trees hollowed out.—Morning Adver’r Cor. 


Tue Veep Picrure.—A story is told of two artist lovers, both of whom sought 
the hand of a painter’s daughter. And the question which of the two should possess 
himself of the prize so earnestly coveted by both having come to the father, he prom- 
ised to give his child to the one that could paint the best. So each strove for the 
maiden with the highest skill his genius could command. One painted the picture of 
fruit, and displayed it for the father’s inspection in a beautiful grove, where gay birds 
sang sweetly among the foliage, and all nature rejoiced in the luxuriance of bountiful 
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life. Presently the birds came down to the canvass of the young painter, and attempted 
to eat the fruit he had pictured there. In his surprise and joy at the artist’s skill, the 
father declared that no one could triumph over that. 

Soon, however, the second lover came with his picture, and it was veiled, 

‘* Take the veil from your painting,” said the old man. 

‘*T leave that to you,”’ said the artist with simplicity. 

The father of the young and lovely maiden approached the veiled picture and at- 
tempted to uncover it. But imagine his astonishment when, as he attempted to take 
off the veil, he found the veil itself to be the picture. We need not say who was the 
lucky lover, for if the artist who deceived the birds in painting fruit, manifested great 
power of art, he who could so veil his canvass with the pencil as to deceive a skillful 
master, was surely the greatest artist. 


Wasuineton.—Among the books in the library of George Washington, at the time 
of his death, was the ‘* Poetical Works of William Preston, Esq.,”’ a work published 
in Dublin, in 1789. The book was a presentation copy, and was inscribed by the 
author to Washington, in the following lines, which, for terse and comprehensive 
thought, cannot be excelled: 

To His Excellency, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
The Deliverer of his country, 
Undismayed in Danger, 
Unshaken in Adversity, 
Uncorrupted in Prosperity, 

IN WHOM 
Military Talents, 
Consummate Wisdom, 


an 
Unexampled Moderation 
Most happily Unite 
and render him 
The Boast of Human Nature! 
From the Author. 
What more truthful and comprehensive tribute to the memory of the immortal Wash- 
ington has been rendered by any writer than this inscription, from the pen of an almost 
unknown author, and one who had no national affinities with him whom he thus eulogized. 


A Sincutar Case or Hypropuopia.—An extraordinary case of hydrophobia is 
related as having taken place some years ago, near Lyons, France, which, if the facts 
are correctly stated, would go to prove that this fatal malady can remain in the system 
as long as four years without development—a much longer period than has ever been 
authentically shown to have elapsed between the injury and its consequences; but there 
is some doubt as to the real nature of the disease, though unfortunately none as to the 
dreadful catastrophe which took place. A young farmer named Peyron, about twenty- 
five years of age, in the department of the Rhine, was married a few weeks ago to a 
neighbor’s daughter. The young couple had been long attached to each other; but the 
parents of the bride had refused their consent on account of strangeness of conduct 
occasionally observed in the young man, who otherwise was a most eligible match, his 
parents being comparatively well off, and the son himself generally of exemplary good 
conduct. His passion for the girl became at length so violent that he declared he could 
not exist without her, and meditated suicide, went to the parents of the young woman, 
and, after some entreaty, prevailed upon them to agree to the match. 

Young Peyron at once recovered his spirits, the young woman was delighted, and 
the mariage was celebrated with all the rustic pomp and ceremony common in that part 
of the province, concluding with a grand dinner and the inevitable ball. The gayeties 
were kept up until daylight, when the company separated. The new married couple 
were lodged in one wing of the farm-house, separated from the main building; but, in 
some time after they had retiried, cries were heard from the nuptial chamber. At first 
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they were unnoticed; but at length they increased to fearful shrieks, and the father and 
mother, alarmed, hastened to the room, followed by the farm servants. The cries were 
by the time they arrived changed to scarcely audible groans from the poor girl; and, on 
breaking open the door, she was found in the agonies of death—her bosom torn open 
and lacerated in the most horrible manner, and the wretched husband in a fit of raving 
madness and covered with blood, having actually devoured a portion of the unfortunate 
girl’s breast. 

A cry of horror burst forth from all present, and he was dragged from the room after 
a most violent resistance, it taking no less than six men to hold him down. Aid was 
instantly sent for; but before the doctor could reach the spot the unhappy victim was 
no more. Young Peyron was put under treatment, and a striaght-waistcoat was at- 
tempted to be put upon him; but his struggles and screams were such that the doctor, 
apprehensive less he should expire in the assistants’ hands, ordered them to desist. 
The unfortunate man had by this time become so weak that he was easily conveyed to 
bed, and died at four o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, without having for one 
moment recovered his consciousness. It was then recollected, in answer to searching 
questions by a physician, that somewhere about five years previously he had been bit- 
ten by a strange dog, and taken the usual precautions against hydrophobia. But, 
although the dog was killed, it liad never been satisfactorily shown that it was really 
mad; and, no ill consequences resulting from the bite, his friends concluded that it 
would come to nothing, and the incident had been altogether forgotten. 

It was considered by the doctor that the circumstances preceding the marriage and 
the excitement of the occasion itself had roused the latent virus, which had so long laid 
dormant in the blood, and led to the terrible outbreak of frenzy which had ended so 
tragically. On the medical report being laid before the authorities, the extraordinary 
nature of the case naturally excited much attention and considerable controversy—the 
opinions of the heads of the profession being, after full inquiry, that there was no 
hydrophobia whatever in the case, but rooted insanity, and that it was shown to exist 
by the occasional aberrations of the unfortunate young man, as before mentioned; and 
that his diseased temperament and too violent passions, powerfully acted on by the cir- 
cumstances, led to the fatal consequences narrated above. This sad catastrophe has 
given rise to fierce medical controversy in some of the professional journals on the 
nature of hydrophobia, from which it would appear that, although instances of remark- 
able cures of this frightful malady are often described in the journals, no authenticated 
account of its favorable termination is yet known in France. 


Tue Marrsace Fee.—A certain doctor of divinity was once disputing with a farmer 
about the ease with which ministers earned money. 

“Now,” says the farmer, ‘*when you are called on to marry a couple, you never 
expect a less sum than three dollars, and you sometimes get ten dollars—this for a few 
minutes service.”’ 

“Pooh!” reply the doctor, ‘I would agree to give you half of my next marriage fee 
for a bushel of potatoes. ”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said the farmer, ‘I'll take your offer, and send you the potatoes.” 

A few days afterwards, the doctor was called on to splice a loving couple at Dogtown, 
a place about four miles from where he lived. When the ceremony was over the 
bridegroom said to the worthy minister: 

‘* Well, parson, I s’spose I must fork over something for your trouble. What say 
you to one of my terrier pups? The best breed, I tell you, in the country. Shocking 
nice to have ina barn. Worth full five dollars—and I s’spose a figure 2 would do for 
the splice, eh ?’’ 

The doctor took the pup with joy. The joke was too good; he hastened to the 
farmer, saying: 

“‘ Now, friend, here is my fee—how shall we divide it?” 

The farmer relished the joke so well, that he increased the potatoes to half a dozen 
bushels. 
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A CHAPTER FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tare Garvanp or FLowers.—Emma was a flighty and sportive child; but when she 
attained her twelfth year, as she was preparing to make her first communion, she 
became grave and recollected. When the happy day arrived, she entered early her 
mother’s apartment, and kneeling before her, said: ‘‘ My dearest mother, pardon, I 
implore you, the pangs my faults have caused you in order that I may receive my God 
with holy hope and a pure conscience.”” The mother clasped Emma to her bosom, 
shed tears of tenderness over her, and placing her right hand on the young girl’s head, 
gave her her benediction. She then placed on her brow a muslin veil and a garland of 
white flowers, saying: ‘‘ May these beautiful flowers be the emblem of the purity of 
your soul !””,_ When Emma returned from church, she said to her mother, with a heart 
full of holy joy: ‘I will preserve this garland all the days of my life, as a souvenir of 
my happiness; but as those flowers, if exposed, might suffer a stain in their beautiful 
white, will you let me have them encased in a glass frame ?’’ ‘With pleasure,”’ replied 
the mother; ‘but on condition that each time you look on your garland, you will 
recollect that innocence, like it, is a delicate flower which the least breath may sully.” 


ImpoLiTeNess in CHILDREN:— 

1. Loud laughter. 

2. Reading when others are talking. 

3. Cutting finger nails in company. 

4, Whispering in company. 

5. Gazing at strangers. 

6. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 

7. A want of reverence for superiors. 

8. Reading aloud in company without being asked. 

9. Receiving a present without some manifestations of gratitude. 

10. Making yourself the top of conversation. 

11. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 

12. Joking others in company. 

13. Correcting older persons than yourself, especially parents. 

14. To commence talking before others are through. 

15. Answering questions when put to others. 

16. Commencing to eat as soon as you get to the table. And 

17. In not listening to what one is saying, in company—unless you desire to show 
open contempt for the speaker. A well-bred person will not make an observation 
whilst another of the company is addressing himself to it. 


A Goon Rure.—A certain khan of Tartary, travelling with his nobles, was met by 
a dervis, who cried, with a loud voice— 

** Whoever will give me a hundred pieces of gold, I will give him a piece of advice.’ 

The khan ordered the sum to be given him, upon which the dervis said: ‘ Begin 
nothing of which thou hast not well considered the end.”’ 

The courtiers, hearing this plain sentence, smiled, and said with a sneer: ‘‘ The 
dervis is well paid for his maxim.’’ 

But the khan was so well pleased with the answer, that he ordered it to be written in 
gold letters in several parts of his palace, and engraved on all his plate. 

Not long after, the khan’s surgeon was bribed to kill him with a poisoned lancet, at 
the time he bled him. One day, when the khan’s arm was bound, and the fatal lancet 
in the hand of the surgeon, the latter read on the basin— 

‘* Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered the end.’’ 

The khan observing his confusion, inquired the reason; the surgeon fell prostrate, 
confessed the whole affair, and was pardoned, but the conspirators were put to death. 

The khan, turning to his courtiers, who had heard the advice with disdain, told them 
that the counsel could not be too highly valued which had saved a khan’s life. 
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Review or CurrReENT LITERATURE. 


1. Concitrum Battimorense Provinciare VIII. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


We are pleased to find that the acts and decrees of our last Provincial Council, held 
in 1855, have, at length, received the sanction of the Holy See, and been issued from 
the press of Messrs. Murphy & Co., with their usual accuracy and elegance of execu- 
tion. Though the decrees are few in number, they will be found to embrace matters of 
great importance, and tend to develop our institutions with increased advantage to the 
clergy and people. The regulations regarding the increased number of clerical cuunsel- 
lors of bishops, and the sources of information to be sought for the safe commendation 
of candidates for episcopacy, will be read with great interest, as they show increased 
solicitude on the part of our prelates to secure the best candidates, without fostering 
intrigue, or excitement. The course of proceedings to be adopted in cases of charges 
against clergymen, as suggested by the Council of St. Louis, and recommended for gene- 
ral adoption by the Holy See, shows great wisdom and justice. The prelates and clergy 
of this province will doubtless provide themselves with copies of this work, which will be 
consulted with eagerness throughout the U. States. In connection with it, we beg to re- 
commend the general collection of the decrees of the various Councils of Baltimore, which, 
for the convenience of clergymen, are published apart from the acts and proceedings. 


9, Tue Creator anp THE Creature; or, THe Wonpvers or Divine Love. By 

Frederick William Faber, D.D. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

In the last and elsewhere in the present number, we have spoken so fully of the 
works of Father Faber, that little remains to be said under the head of Current Litera- 
ture, of this, the latest and the most sublime of his productions. We might reiterate 
what has already been said, and even enlarge in its praise, but we feel that no language 
however eloquent or elaborate will suffice to give the reader an idea of the merits of the 
Creator and the Creature. Language would fail in the attempt. To be appreciated it 
must be read—read thoroughly and attentively. 

In these heaven-forgetting days, when the pursuits of this world, its vanities, its false 
pleasures, its delusive wealth, engross our whole thoughts as if this perishable earth 
were the end of our being, it is well for us to listen to the voice of a Faber, and reflect 
that, in his own beautiful and impressive words, ‘‘ There is no redemption for the crea- 
ture, but in the service of the Creator.’? That, ‘‘ There is no power to counteract the 
manifold spirit of evil but one, that is the desire of God, the craving to see his face, the 
yearning for his beauty.”? That, ‘* There is no specific against worldliness but God.” 

Much credit is due to Messrs. Murphy & Co. for the very elegant dress in which 
they have presented the works of Father Faber to the public. 


3. Geracp O’Remty: or Toe Trivmpn or Paivcipre: and Eva O’Berrne: or Tue 
Litrte Lace Maker: two Tales. By Brother James. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
We have seldom read, among the numerous class of works designed for the entertain- 

ment of the young, a book that gave us more pleasure than this little volume. ‘The 

object sought to be accomplished is one that cannot be too highly commended—the 
encouragement of virtue, the development of sound principles of morality, the early 
formation of a virtuous character in youth. In the simple but beautiful stories of 

Gerald and Eva, children will learn the important truth, that wealth, prosperity, and 

happiness even here on earth, are often the rewards of a virtuous and well spent youth, 
The little volume, apart from other merits, possesses a pleasing style and an agreeable 

humor, which must render it a favorite with the young! It is the first of a series of 
tales, which Messrs. Murphy & Co. are about to publish for the entertainment of youth. 

We cheerfully commend it to all who desire to procure for their children works which 

at once combine instruction with entertainment. 
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4. Lire or Mary, Queen or Scots: in two books, by Donald MacLeod, author of 
‘‘Pynnhurst,” &c. New York: Charles Scribner, Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
There are certain subjects which, however often repeated, never fail to excite a feeling 

of romantic interest. Like choice music they improve with acquaintance, and awaken 

the soul to new emotions at each successive repetition. The human heart everywhere 
acknowledges the supremacy of sentiment; and while history challenges for the master- 
strokes of her heroes, the admiration of the world, and delights the intellect with 
evidences of intellectual power and its achievements, she also touches the heart with 
sympathy, pity and love, for the beautiful and the wronged. These feelings once ex- 
cited can never wholly die out; they are transmitted like an heir-loom from generation 
to generation; and he who undertakes to repeat the old familiar story is sure of an 
eager audience. Such a subject has been chosen by the author of this book. The 
beauty, the learning, the goodness, the overwhelming sorrow, and the sad, sad fate of 

Mary Queen of Scots, are ‘‘ household words” to the multitude. There is a sweetness 

in her name like music—an immortal romance clustering around it, which causes us to 

linger as we speak it. Mary Stuart! We repeat it—lingering still in the repetition. 

We speak the name gently, as of same one who deserved our sympathy and our pity, and 

yet is beyond the reach of them;—as though we felt the truth of her own sad lines— 


* O’er my life’s early spring, 
And o’er its opening bloom, 
My deadly sorrows fling 
The darkness of the tomb. 
My star of hope is set 
In yearning and regret.’ 


The tone of Mr. MacLeod’s work is indicated by a quotation from Hamlet upon the 
title leaf of Book I. ‘* Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny.”? He believes in the existence of a wide-spread evil opinion of Mary of 
Scotland, fostered and kept alive by the repetition of often refuted calumnies, which 
even Abbott and Dickens have repeated in their books for children; and which ‘Dr. 
Doran re-echoes with his customary cold envenomed sneer,”’ and even Thackaray, he 
says in his preface, forgetting his English sense of fair play and his chivalric duty as a 
gentleman, “turns himself into a literary grave rat to gnaw unprovokedly at the repu- 
tation of a woman dead nearly three hundred years.” 

Our author’s view of public opinion being thus guided, he enters spiritedly upon the 
most conclusive defence of Queen Mary; rehearsing the treachery of her nobles—the 
jealousy of Elizabeth—the final triumph of treason and the mournful spectacle of the 
execution, ‘‘when the people sobbed and wept” and the bloody executioner holding 
her head up by the long gray hair, said— 

“God save Queen Elizabeth.” 

**So perish all her enemies,” said the Dean of Peterborough. And the spectators 
wept. 

**So perish all the enemies of the Gospel,’’ cried the Earl of Kent. And the people 
sobbed and wept; but no man said Amen.” 

Of new material to which Mr. MacLeod has had recourse in the construction of his 
work he mentions some eight hundred letters and State papers collected by Prince Alex- 
ander Labanoff de Rostoff, from royal libraries, university archives, State paper offices, 
records of private families, &c., relative to or written by the unfortunate princess, and 
since the discovery of which no one has written about her except Agnes Strickland, 
whose work is not yet completed. From such material, in connection with that which 
has already become historical, Mr. MacLeod has produced a most entertaining and in- 
structive book. It is well written, terse and vigorous, and as he spares no pains to 
hunt down the calumnies that have been circulated against the unfortunate queen’s 
reputation, the unprejudiced mind cannot fail to be convinced of their fallacy, and to 
agree with the author in pronouncing her ‘‘as gentle and stainless a lady as God ever 
made.” 
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5. Tue Lire or Cuarztorre Bronte. In two vols. By E. C. Gaskell. New York: 

Appleton & Co. 

There seems to be of late years a rage for reproducing in America every thing that 
emanates from the English press. The question of the merits of the work is seldom 
raised—has it met with favor in the English market? is the leading inquiry. If so, the 
stamp of approval of the ‘‘ mother country,”’ is all-sufficient to give it currency on this 
side of the Atlantic. With this stamp,—a certain pledge of its anti-Catholic ortho- 
doxy,—it is sure to find here publishers, venders and readers by the thousand. 

With the spirit of enterprise, which prompts our publishers to risk their means in 
the reproduction of foreign literature, we do not find fault; on the contrary, it is laud- 
able and praiseworthy. But in their eagerness to spread before us the productions of 
our European cousins, we do object that they should depart from the rules of common 
civility; that they should violate that which Christian charity or even enlightened libe- 
rality forbids; that they should injure us as citizens, and outrage our feelings as 
Catholics. 

In a country like this, where religious bigotry has no legal existence; where the right 
of conscience is guaranteed by the charter of our liberties; where the constitution creates 
no distinction among our citizens by reason of their religion, it betrays a spirit at war 
with every principle of American citizenship to foster religious animosities. The letter 
and spirit of our constitution forbid all interference with the religion of the members of 
the commonwealth, it is therefore little less than treason against the institutions of the 
country, to single out the religion of a particular class of our citizens, and hold it up to 
obloquy and reproach. The spirit that invokes such a course is anti-American,—and 
strikes at the foundation of the most cherished of our national institutions. 

If an English, or any other foreign work, should contain strictures unfavorable to 
our republican institutions; should the author traduce the fair fame of Washington; 
malign his character, and undermine his virtues, is there a publisher in the country 
who would take the responsibility of publishing such a book? Most assuredly not. 
Public indignation would rise up against such an act, and the man who would attempt 
it, would be regarded as an enemy to the country, its laws and institutions. Now 
we respectfully maintain that any infringement upon the constitution itself, is anti-Ameri- 
can in principle, and should be met with the indignant frown of every right-minded 
man in the community. The right to enjoy and exercise our religion is a constitutional 
right, and every attempt to interfere with this right, either by press or pulpit, by slan- 
der or misrepresentation, or open attack upon the religious tenets or practices of any 
class of our citizens, is an unwarrantable assumption on the part of those who attempt 
it, and is not tenable upon any American principle. 

But to return from this digression to the work before us. Charlotte Bronte’s writings 
are not without merit in a literary point of view; but all their good qualities are lost in 
the estimation of Catholics by the strong vein of anti-Catholic feeling with which 
they are imbued. A few passages will be sufficient to satisfy the reader on this point. 
Writing from Belgium to a friend, she uses the following language: 

‘* People may talk of the danger which Protestants expose themselves to, in going to 
reside in Catholic countries, and thereby running the chance of changing their faith. 
My advice to all Protestants who are tempted to do anything so besotted as to turn 
Catholics is to walk over the sea to the Continent; to attend mass sedulously for a 
time; to note well the mummeries thereof, also the idiotic, mercenary aspect of all the 
priests, then if they are disposed to consider Papistry in other light than a most feeble, 
childish piece of Sam let them turn Papists at once. I consider Methodism, 
Quakerism, and the extremes of High and Low Churchism foolish, but Roman 
Catholicism beats them all. At the same time, allow me to tell you, that there are 
some Catholics who are as good as any Christians can be to whom the Bible isa 
sealed book.” 

Her conceptions of the sublime and touching ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
were in keeping with her conceptions of Catholic belief, as she tells us often witnessing the 
administration of the Sacrament of Confirmation in the Spanish Ambassador’s chapel 
by Cardinal Wiseman, that ‘‘the whole scene was impiou:ly theatrical.” We might 
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multiply extracts, showing the deep-seated prejudice of Charlotte’s character. Apart 
from this, however, we are pleased with her writings, for the work is made up chiefly 
of extracts from her numerous letters. They possess a purity and vigor of style rarely 
met with in female compositions, and in this respect, might serve as models; and we 
regret that the publishers did not omit those portions of the work which offer insult to 
Catholic feelings, and thereby rendered it accessible to Catholic patronage. 


6. Journau p’un Missionnaine au Texas et av Mexiqve, par l’abbé Domenech. Bal- 
timore: Murphy & Co. 

What will embarrass any writer on our church history hereafter will be the abun- 
dance of French material in letters, journals and stately volumes, not always reliable; 
as first impressions where there is a lively imagination will often mislead—and on the 
other hand, the almost total absence of memoirs in English on the ornaments and glories 
of our Church. France‘ not only gives the lives and works of her own sons; she 
translates similar works from the German, many of them being entirely unknown to 
us. We have had a life of Archbishop Carroll, another of Bishop Flaget, a brief sketch 
of Quarter—Mother Seton finds a biographer, the early Indian missions a historian, 
the State of Kentucky and the city of New York a sketch of Catholicity within their 
borders: but if we except the collected works of Bishop England this is all produced 
in this country. No pains-taking Oliver has appeared to chronicle the early Jesuits of 
Maryland, the apostles of Catholicity here. Bishop Neale and Mother Teresa are 
almost unknown; the Sisters of Loretto have no life of their founder; Bishop Fenwick 
of Ohio and his brother Dominicans are unchronicled—the devoted priests who have 
labored to the end in the vineyard of their Lord will soon be forgotten in the very spot 
of their ministry. This field lies open to our writers. There is no lack of edifying 
matter: there will be no lack of delighted readers. 

The Rev. Mr. Domenech writes graphically, and his picture of border life on the 
Rio Grande is full of interest. Some parts may seem overdrawn, but on the whole his 
judgment seems unbiased; he is lavish neither of praise nor of censure. 


7. Le Curistianisme £N Cuine, EN Tarrarie, et au Tuiset, par M. Huc, Ancien 

Missionnaire Apostolique en Chine. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The travels of MM. Huc and Gabet in Tartary and Thibet was one of the most 
interesting volumes published this century. There is a freshness, a vigor, an interest 
in the theme and in the narration that captivate and allure. Huc’s second work, ‘The 
Chinese Empire,’”’ was far less interesting to us, to whom much of Chinese life had 
become more or less familiar from the great American commerce with China, and the 
efforts of American missionaries who had availed themselves in their writings of the 
publications of the Catholic apostles of the Middle Kingdom. The same author now 
gives us a history of Christianity in China, down to the conquest by the Tartars. 
The work is interesting doubtless, but except a few new Chinese authorities to defend 
the monument of Signanfou against the sneer of Voltaire there is little to show the 
research which we expected, and the fund of information which his knowledge of the 
language, literature and manners of the Chinese would have enabled him to afford us. 
At the present time, however, when a change is evidently working in that strange 
country, a history of the Church there is most welcome, but would be doubly so had 
he continued it to the present time. The last century and a half are of all others the 
most interesting in the history of the Chinese Church, and as to these points we have 
no authentic work in English. 


8. Eoira Mortmenr, or Toe Trias or Lire. By Mrs. Parsons. London: C. Dol- 
man. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
From a cursory glance we are well pleased with this book. It is an entertaining 
story, showing the trials to which converts to our holy faith are subjected, and will be 
read with interest and profit. 
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Foreren.—The new work of Gratry—De la connaissance de l’ame—a necessary sequel 
to his Connaissance de Dieu, will doubtless meet a favorable reception with the learned. 
Gratry is one of the noblest ornaments of the new French oratory and a philosopher 
of undoubted talent. Brownson has devoted many pages to reviews of his former 
works, and has enabled many to give the French philosopher that serious examination 
which he deserves. 

We have not we believe alluded to a work of an American prelate—for we suppose 
we may so call a Canadian bishop—that has been recently issued by Lecoffre at Paris. 
This is the Ceremonial des Evéques commenté et expliqué par les usages et les traditions 
de la Sante Eglise Romaine. In France many local customs had almost supplanted the 
Ceremonial, or so altered it as to make it entirely different. This work based on the 
Roman usage will enable bishops in all parts to carry out the Ceremonial according to 
the views and intentions of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Some new devotional works have appeared, but we need only give the names which 
explain themselves: Le mystére de l’Eucharistie medité au pied du St. Autel par l’abbé Joi- 
ron, and Le Chretien éclairé sur le nature et l’usage des Indulgences par le pére .2. Moiron 
de la Compagnie de Jesus. 

The house of Russand has just published a life by Etienne Cartier of the blessed 
Fra Angelo of Fiesoli, the celebrated Dominican painter. It is a work that will be 
prized not only by Catholics as the life of a most holy servant of God, a glory of the 
order of St. Dominic, but also by every lover of art. 

The Libre Examen, a work of Father Deschamps, the celebrated Redemptorist of 
Belgium, has led to some discussion in France between the Univers and the Correspon- 
dant: all agree, however, in their admiration of the book, and grant it a high rank in 
our cotemporary literature. The liturgical works of the Jesuit Lambellotte have been 
attacked by the abbé Cloet: and on the other hand a Lyonnaise scholar revives the 
memory and redeems the honor of Father Menestrier, a celebrated Jesuit of whom 
Lyons is justly proud. Some of the works of Father Charles Lalement, another 
French Jesuit, who was on the mission in Maine before the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, have also been republished with a careful memoir. 

We are pleased to see that the popular Life of Mother Seton has been translated by 
abbé Babad, missionary of the diocese of Lyons, and published by Lecoffre, Paris. 

Gaume has issued a volume which will be a useful one for the clergy. It is a collec- 
tion of thirty-one of the best French Sermons on the Blessed Virgin, thus furnishing a 
pastor with a selection of eloquent discourses of the most eminent French preachers, 
enabling him to prepare during the month of May, especially, discourses which in variety 
and in elevation of thought, will tend to encourage and aid the devotion of the faithful. 

In English Duffy announces ** The Church of the Fathers,’” by Newman, and “‘ The 
Robber Chieftain,”’ a tale of Dublin Castle, from the fertile pen of Carleton. Dr. 
Newman’s work will be looked for with interest. Before his conversion he had gone 
over this ground, and is undoubtedly most familiar with it. His present position, the 
guidance which his submission to the Church and her teachings gives him, will enable 
him to make the most important work on Church History published in our language 
for years, 

Longman announces a work on Rome and its institutions, with special reference to 
the pontificate of Pius IX, by the talented Irish member of parliament, Maguire. This 
work will we trust be immediately reprinted here: as here, no less than in England, is 
it necessary to spread before the people and place in the hands of Catholics authentic 
accounts of what Pius IX really has done and is doing: of what the revolutionists in- 
tended, and what they really did during their brief sway. 

A work under the taking title ** Popular Delusions concerning the Faith of Catho- 
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lies,”” by W. Dodsworth, is also noticed as having recently appeared in England, while 
a new tale by the author of Mount St. Laurence, and a popular Church History are 
announced. 

American.—At home, Haverty of New York has announced as ready a new edition 
of the ‘* Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments,”’ a series of very clever tales by Samuel 
Ferguson, now first collected. They will afford pleasant reading, as all who read the 
Dublin University Magazine must be aware. 

Dunigan & Bro. have issued ‘‘ The Three Kings of Cologne,’’ one of the Rev. Mr. 
Joslin’s pious little works, graceful in style and full of unction: while the “ Star of 
Bethlehem,”’ a new prayer book by the same author, has just been issued by Mr. 
O’Shea, of N. York, who has also issued the long looked for Life of Bishop McGinn, 
by T. D’Arcy McGee, Esq. Dunigan also announces Father Perrone’s “ Protestant- 
ism and Catholicity,’’ a popular work, which has indeed been popular in Italy, if we 
may judge by the many editions of it that have appeared. The work has been trans- 
lated at Rome under the superintendence of the author. 

We are pleased to learn that Messrs. Sadliers, of New York, announce for early 
publication, abbé Huc’s ** Christianity in China, Tartary and Thibet,’’ giving the his- 
tory of Christianity in these regions from the days of the Apostle St. Thomas to a 
very recent period. This is an important work, and will supply a want much felt, by 
placing us in a more intimate acquaintance with religion in the East. 

Of our neighbor Canada, we are happy to state that Mr. Acoté, of Quebec, has in 
press a reprint of all the Jesuit Relations or annual reports of the state of their mis- 
sions from 1632 to 1672. They will be reprinted in a size and at a price to enable them 
to be attainable by all. Of the historical value of these relations no one can doubt who 
has seen Dr. O’Callaghan’s work on them, or who has noticed the use made of them 
by Bancroft, Murray and other general historians or by writers on Catholic missions 
like Shea. We hope to be able to state in our next more definitely the exact form and 
price of this interesting work. 

Messrs. Murphy & Co., who have just issued, uniform with their editions of the 
former Council_, ‘*Concilium Baltimorense Provinciale VIII, Habitum anno 1855,’’ have 
nearly ready, with the necessary sanction, a new edition of the ‘*Rituale Romanum,” 
(Small Ritual,) heretofore published by order of the Councils of Baltimore. In this 
revised edition, the form for Baptizing Adults is inserted conformably to the desire of 
the Holy See, acquiesced in by our Prelates, that it should be used here, as throughout 
the Church generally, instead of the simole form of Baptizing Children; which has 
hitherto been used for adults likewise. An interesting Note is inserted, by authority, 
correcting a mistake which occurred in an official communication regarding the publica- 
tion of the bans in mixed marriages. This new edition will be required by all the 
clergy, and must necessarily have a large circulation. The same firm have just pub- 
lished in their usual neat and attractive style, a little work entitled ‘* Ritus et Preces ad 
Missam Celebrandam, in usum precipue eorum qui sacris initiantur,’’ which will be 
very useful to the clergy. They have also published a new German Prayer Book, 
‘¢ Worte des Heiles,’’ compiled by one of the Redemptorist Fathers. In light litera- 
ture, they have just issued their second volume of the uniform series of Lady Fuller- 
ton’s Tales, *‘ Lady Bird,” and a new edition of **Grantly Manor’”’—the third and last 
volume, ‘* Ellen Middleton,” will be ready soon. They also announce a graceful little 
volume of Oriental Tales, entitled ‘* The Thousand-and-One Days,’ a companion to the 
Arabian Nights, embellished with fine engravings. Each of these tales are intended to 
inculcate a valuable moral lesson, and will no doubt receive, as they merit, an exten- 
sive circulation. 

Messrs. Murphy & Co. also announce the ‘*Catholic Youth’s Magazine of Religious 
and Entertaining Instruction.’’ This is a happy idea, and one that deserves, as we are 
sure it will receive a hearty welcome and liberal encouragement. Did our space admit, 
we could write pages setting forth the advantages and claims of such a periodical— 
but, we deem it superfluous, as we feel that the announcement of a magazine for the 
Catholic Youth of the United States—at the low price of 50 cents a year—-will meet 
such a response as will at once secure its success and efficiency. 
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Tae Wasnincron Rrors.—Although we lament, in common with all Christian 
men, that the majesty of the law should at any time be brought, of necessity, into con- 
flict with the sanctity of human life, we cannot nevertheless but rejoice, as good citizens, 
whenever such unhappy necessity is met, with firmness and a manly sense of duty, by 
the constituted authorities. No government is tolerable, whatever be its form or pre- 
tensions, and no true freedom can exist under any system, no matter how auspicious its 
name or guise, if there be, under such form or system, any power which can place 
itself, with impunity, above the law. You may call such power what you please— 
emperor or dictator—mob or people—if it knows no sanction but its own will and in 
the exercise of that will is above responsibility, it is neither more nor less than a despot, 
and any man who lives under it is only not a slave, because in its caprice it for a while 
may permit him to be free. Nor are the evil and the shame in any way diminished by 
the fact, that they are wrought under republican or democratic institutions, and that he 
who is among the downtrodden to-day may, perhaps, be chief among the masters to- 
morrow. In such case all government is at end, with all the blessings which govern- 
ment was intended to secure, and national existence is a mere internecine struggle of 
bad passions and brute force. Worst indeed is it, of all possible shapes which such a 
scheme of violence and wrong can take, when it not only prostrates the barriers of 
rational and regulated liberty, but does so, in the desecrated name of that liberty itself. 
Wicked and vile enough in its own nature, it then becomes, besides, 


‘*A stain upon a vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it soils!”’ 


These reflections, and many more as trite and seemingly as much forgotten in practice 
now a days, among our countrymen, have been suggested to us by the unhappy occur- 
rences which rendered necessary the interposition of the military arm, at the recent 
municipal election in the city of Washington. Such interposition, especially in a popu- 
lar government, is of course always to be avoided, as long as it safely and reasonably 
may be, and, when it is invoked, should always be directed by the most prudent and 
tolerant forbearance. The concurrent testimony of all credible witnesses appears to 
establish the fact beyond peradventure, that on the present occasion recourse was not 
had by the Mayor of Washington to the President of the United States, until there was 
no longer any alternative, and that the conduct of the officers and soldiers who were de- 
tailed to suppress the riot, was manly, patient and humane in the highest degree. As 
a consequence, we find that the press, with a very few partisan and insignificant excep- 
tions, has united in an unqualified support of the authorities, and in expressing its 
sense of the necessity and value of the example which has been set by the executive of 
the nation. Repeating, always, our regret that such necessity should have arisen, we 
cannot but join our contemporaries in the sentiments which so many cf them of all 
parties, have taken the opportunity to announce, in condemnation of the spirit of vio- 
lence which is among us, and in sincere gratification at the determined and uncompro- 
mising tone in which it has been rebuked. We rejoice that the blow which has been 
given to it has been dealt by the hand of the Chief Magistrate—the first in authority 
and the first in responsibility; that it was dealt promptly and efficiently, and that the 
whole country has recognised the justice and moderation with which it was inflicted. 
We look for the most beneficial results, both from the force of the example and the 
unanimity of the public approbation. 

Nor has the example been set too soon. The evil is a crying one, and has been ex- 
panding itself. It has attacked the very root of popular government and freedom, the 
independence and sanctity of the right of suffrage. It has gone on, until the drunken 
brawls of a few years ago have grown into organized riots or insurrections, and the 
pot-valiant bully of former days is represented by disciplined gangs of deliberate and 
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confederated assassins. Partisanship has attempted to disguise the outrages in ques- 
tion, or to palliate them. Men, otherwise respectable, have so far forgotten what is 
due to themselves and society, as to encourage the organizations through which the 
spirit of lawlessness makes itself manifest and dangerous. A mawkish sentimentality, 
tender of the lives of ruffians, though indifferent to those of their victims and to the violated 
rights of good citizens, has enlisted itself on the side of the malefactors, whenever it has 
been sought to bring them to justice, and weak or perverted juries have been found to send 
them scot free. It is time there were an end of this. The evil should be prevented, if 
possible, by moral suasion,—by the combined efforts of the prudent and patriotic of all 
parties—but at all events by the knowledge that if violence and wrong are attempted, 
they will be met and subdued by force and right. If it cannot be hindered otherwise, 
let it feel the strong hand of the law, both in resistance and in punishment. There 
should be no child’s play about it. We confess that we have no ‘*fellow-citizen ”’ sym- 
pathy whatever with the gentlemen who administer the slung-shot and revolver depart- 
ment at the polls. The sooner they are gotten rid of the better. No method of dis- 
posing of them can be too summary or too severe. They will soon cease to be a 
reproach to our country and to popular institutions, if all the officers clothed with the 
authority of the law shall exercise their functions as energetically and manfully as 
President Buchanan. Now that the adoption of the new police law has placed ample 
means for the preservation of the public peace in the hands of the executive of our city, 
and there can be no excuse whatever for its violation, we trust that Baltimore, at least, 
will not again be visited by the outrages which at the last and the preceding election 
stained its streets with blood. 


We take great pleasure in inserting the following exquisite poem, written for 
the Annual Commencement of St. Joseph’s Academy, Emmitsburg. It is a com- 
position creditable alike to the fair authoress and the institution to which she is 
indebted for developing those talents with which she has been singularly gifted: 


FAREWELL TO ST. JOSEPH’S. 


Written By Miss ELten Rowan, or Norrork, Va. 


Ou, sad are the moments that sever 
The ties to the spirit most dear! 
Their mem’ry shall linger forever, 
To waken the sigh and the tear. 
The sunbeam all vainly is shining, 
All vainly do music and song 
Now chide my fond heart for repining, 
As they float on the breezes along. 
CuHorvs.—Fain in this bright valley, forever, 
With the friends of my childhood I’d dwell, 
Their mem’ry shall perish—oh never! 
Sweet Home!—dear St. Joseph’s—Farewell. 


Could a bird only dwell for an hour 
In Eden’s rich garden of light, 
How drear would appear the green bower, 
Where lately it found its delight! 
E’en like that poor bird of the wildwood, 
I turn with strange sadness and fear, 
From this beautiful Eden of childhood 
To the world, so deceitful and drear. 
CHOokvs. 


Though parents and friends fondly cherish’d, 
Shall solace my grief with their love, 

I'll mourn for the joys that have perish’d, 
And often, in spirit, I’ll rove 
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To the scene of life’s innocent pleasures 
When joyous and free from all care, 
I revel’d amid richest treasures 
Of science and piety there. 
CHoRUvs. 


Companions, so loved and so loving, 
No more shall we ’guile the bright hours, 
Thro’ haunts of our early home roving, 
In quest of the pale, forest flow’rs. 
But thoughts of that home shall still cheer us; 
And when from sweet virtue and truth, 
The voice of the tempter would lure us, 
We'll think on the lessons of youth. 
Cuorvs. 


How many a spell shall be broken, 

That now calls up visions of light: 
How many a blossoming token 

Of bliss, shall be touch’d by the blight! 
Ah! then let uS turn to that Heaven, 

We've learn’d here supremely to prize, 
And strength to our hearts will be given, 

Above earthly sorrows to rise. 

CHorRvs. 


Sweet “Sisters in Mary,” oh never 
Forget the dear title we bear, 

Our mother will shield us forever 
From every illusion and snare.— 

In danger we’l] turn with devotion, 
Oh! purest of Virgins, to thee— 

Thy smile, gentle “Star of the Ocean” 
Shall still the dark waves of life’s sea. 

CHorvs. 


Lov’d Father, ah! nobly thou ’st striven, 
Our souls unto virtue to gain, 
And fix our affections on Heaven, 
Since Earth’s passing pleasures are vain. 
Thy lessons and image forever 
Enshrin’d in our mem’ry shall be: 
May heavenly blessings rest ever 
Our kind, cherish’d Father, on thee. 
CuHorus. 


And now as we murmur, dear Mother, 
Sweet Sisters, a mournful farewell, 
All vainly we labor to smother 
The tears our emotions, that tell. 
Dear Guides of life’s sunniest hour, 
‘‘ Earth hath no reward for such love.” 
Be yours then, the beautiful dower— 
A home in God’s bosom above. 
Cuorvs. 


Farewell, cherish’d scenes of my childhood, 
Farewell to the Fount and the Glade, 
Farewell to the Grot and the Wildwood, 
And to the stream, on whose borders I play’d. 
Farewell to the birds and the bowers, 
Farewell to the blossoming Lea, 
Farewell to thy Shrine and the flowers, 
That bloom there, Madonna, for thee. 
CHorvs. 
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Tue CaTHoLic Press.—Among the many agencies that have contributed 
towards the rapid increase of Catholicity in this country, none have been more 
powerful than the Catholic press. The time was, and that within a comparatively 
recent period, when the whole Catholic press was comprised in a single paper; 
now it numbers beneath its standard a score of journals, which for talent, for 
editorial ability, for elevated tone and sentiment, rank with the most influential 
and best conducted journals in the country. 

They wield at present a power that is felt throughout the entire extent of the 
land. They rise up like so many valiant sentinels, guarding the outposts of Catho- 
licity, defending the rights and protecting the interests of the Church; combatting 
error, prejudice and fanaticism; exposing falsehood and inculeating every where 
respect for authority and obedience to the laws, and pointing to virtue and moral- 
ity, as the only saving elements that can give perpetuity to the State and happiness 
to the people. 

If the character of our beloved bishops or devoted clergy is assailed, if they be- 
come the victims of falsehood and misrepresentation, the Catholic press hastens to 
their defence. If the tongue of slander dares to intrude within the sacred precincts 
of our convents, or other religious institutions, the Catholic press interposes the 
arm of its power to shield the innocent, and to hold up the guilty authors to the 
reprobation of the right-minded of every class. If a church is to be built, the 
Catholic press is the first to move in the good work. If a school is needed, or an 
asylum for the destitute and afflicted is to be erected, the Catholic press becomes 
the most zealous and eloquent advocate of the noble enterprise. 

All feel its power as a Catholic element in the country. All recognise its im- 

ortance. But do we, as Catholics, appreciate its worth? Do we manifest an 
iftterest in its success commensurate with the benefits we receive from it? In plain 
language, do we subscribe to its support? Alas, we fear that there are too many 
Catholics who freely acknowledge the blessings derived from the Catholic press, 
who boast of its ability and feel a pride in its existence, but who leave to their 
neighbors the undisputed honor of supporting it. 

Feeling, as we do, a deep interest in the success of the Catholic press of this 
country, it gives us peculiar pleasure to notice that additions have been recently made 
to the catalogue of Catholic papers. Among these is Tae New York Taswet, 
published by Messrs. Sadlier & Co., and edited by Bernard D. Killian, Esq., a 
journal in every respect worthy of Catholic patronage. It has entered on its career 
of usefulness with a spirit and ability which is creditable alike to the publishers 
and editor. Though yet in its infancy, it will compare favorably with the best of 
our Catholic journals. 

But while we rejoice at the additions which have been made to the number of Cath- 
olic journals, we deeply regret to learn that the CATHOLIC MISCELLANY, the venerable 
relic which reaches beck to the infancy of Catholic journalism in the United States, 
is languishing for the want of adequate support. This, indeed, is much to be re- 
gretted. The discontinuance of such a journal as the Miscellany would be a loss 
much to be deplored by every Catholic in the country. For the sake of the cause 
in which it has so long and so faithfully labored, for the sake of the common in- 
terest of Catholicity which it has so long defended, let it not be said that the Mis- 
cellany has been discontinued. Let the Catholics of the South especially, to whose 
interests it has been so long devoted, come forward to its support and resolve to 
sustain it, cost what it may,—and give not the enemy, which it has so often worsted, 
an occasion to rejoice. 

Tue SunpAay LEApER.—The Sunday Leader published at St. Louis, though not 
purporting to be strictly Catholic, may at least be regarded as an auxiliary to the 
Catholic Press. The new journal is edited by the popular and talented author and 
lecturer, Donald MacLeod, and is conducted with an ability that will secure to it, 
as it well deserves, an extended patronage. 

Tue New Era, edited by Thomas D’Arcy McGee, and published at Montreal, 
Canada, has been received. The name of Mr. McGee is familiar to the people of 
the States. His talents as a writer, and his long experience as an editor, are the best 
guarantees for the success of the enterprise in which he has embarked. With his 
new paper, we are well pleased; it bears the marks of those high literary abilities 
for which Mr. McGee is so eminently distinguished. 
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From May 20th to June 20th, 1857. 





FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


RomE.—The progress of the Holy Father through his dominions, on his pilgrim- 
age to Loretto, forms the chief subject of interest at present at Rome. The joy 
with which he was received at every point of his progress, shows how profound 
is the love and affection of his subjects towards their sovereign, how deep their 
veneration for the head of the Church. His departure from Rome took place on 
the 4th. The particulars attending it, with the incidents of his progress, we 
abridge from our foreign files: After saying his own mass, the Pope assisted at a 
second mass celebrated by his chaplain, at the chair of St. Peter, after which the 
prayers of the liturgy for travellers were sung by the choir of the papal chapel, 
and his Holiness then withdrew into the sacristy, where he partook of a collation 
prepared for him, and took leave of the cardinals and other dignitaries. It was at 
one time thought that the Holy Father had left the basilica by one of the side 
doors, but in a short time Pius IX reappeared followed by his suite, and inclining 
himself before the tomb of St. Peter, kissed the foot of the bronze statute of the 
First Pope, and then left by the central door of the basilica. Meanwhile the troops 
and people were in expectation on the piazza. Gen. Goyon was at the head of the 
staff. A detachment of the ‘noble guard,” destined to accompany his Holiness to 
the first stage out of Rome, the escort being subsequently of dragoons, took up their 
station in front of the cortege. At half: past eight the Swiss guards issued from the 
central door of St. Peter’s, and his Holiness, having uttered a parting prayer 
before the apostle’s shrine, descended from the church, preceded by the canons and 
accompanied by several cardinals and prelates. The troops all knelt as the Pope 
passed down the sanded centre of the piazza, bestowing his benedictions right and 
left, and a profound silence prevailed throughout the thousands of spectators beyond, 
amongst whom not a few, especially of the softer sex, gave evident tokens of regret 
at the departure of their sovereign, of whose individual benevolence and amiability 
of character there is in unbiased minds but one opinion. The Pope arrived at 
Civita Castellana on the evening of the 4th, and on the following morning went to 
the cathedral on foot to say mass before his departure. During the ceremony he 
administered the sacrament to all the municipal authorities, and to many of the 
other inhabitants. At Magliano, Otricoli, and Narni, he also visited the cathe- 
drals and gave his benediction to the people. At Terni, he visited the large 
foundry of that place, where several medals with the effigies of our Divine Re- 
deemer, the Blessed Virgin and the holy apostles Peter and Paul were cast in his 
presence. When about to leave that place, some young men from the best families 
offered to take the horses off his carriage and draw it, but this his Holiness would 
not allow. The streets through which he passed were everywhere strewn with 
flowers. At Spoleto, triumphal arches had been erected, and before the cathedral 
stood a large wooden column surmounted by a statue of the Blessed Virgin. The 
town was illuminated when he arrived. On alighting, he proceeded on foot to the 
cathedral, and thence to the episcopal palace, where he admitted all the authorities 
to the honor of kissing the cross on his slipper. Next day, his Holiness celebrated 
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mass in the cathedral, and afterwards gave his benediction to an immense con- 
course of people who thronged the church and its vicinity. The Pope’s liberality 
was abundantly experienced by the poor of his quondam diocese, and amusing 
anecdotes are related of his friendly recognition of former acquaintances, amongst 
whom a country curate of very small means, to whom his Holiness presented forty 
scudi, telling him jocularly at the same time that he well recollected having tasted 
some famous coffee in his house, which coffee, he assured his attendant, the curate 
had made in the same recipient he used for his broth, to the said curate’s great 
confusion. The town of Foligno displayed its loyalty on the 7th of May, by the 
variety of its festive decorations, amongst which a triumphal arch and a copy of 
the column in honor of the Immaculate Conception, both executed in wax, were 
most conspicuous. The Pope’s carriage was inundated with flowers from the win- 
dows and balconies. Having imparted customary benedictions, and given audi- 
ences, his Holiness set off the same afternoon for Assisi, where arches, allegorical 
statues, and illuminations and fireworks awaited him. The monks of the cele- 
brated convent of St. Francis had the honor of lodging the pontiff, who sang mass 
next morning in the cathedral, decorated with the paintings of Cimabue and Giotto, 
and then prayed aloud before the tomb of St. Francis. Benedictions, receptions, 
and visits to the religious establishments occupied the Pope until four o’clock, when 
he set off for Perugia, where he arrived in the rain about six the same evening, 
and was received at the cathedral gates by the cardinal bishop and his clergy, who 
had been joined by ten bishops from the neighboring Umbrian and Tuscan dio- 
ceses. On the 9th the Pope, accompanied by the cardinal bishop and others visited 
several places in the town, especially the works of Pietro, Perugino, Raphael, 
Vannucci, and other medixval masters, in the public buildings and religious estab- 
lishments—his Holiness entertaining the party at dinner at his customary early 
hour. On the morning of the 10th, the Pope celebrated mass in the cathedral, and 
kissed a precious relic preserved there, which he also presented to the archduke’s 
lips. After mass his Holiness bestowed benediction with plenary indulgence to the 
collected crowds of people on the piazza, and paid farewell visits to the colleges, 
convents and monasteries, after which his Holiness set out on his return towards 
Foligno, in the rain, notwithstanding which unpleasant accompaniment, he hon- 
ored Signor Bianchi’s agrarian establishment for the education of orphans with a 
visit, and entered the church and convent of Santa Maria degli Angeli, near Assisi. 
The bad weather did not prevent an immense concourse of people from awaiting 
the Pope’s return to Foligno, through the streets of which town, brilliantly illumi- 
nated, his Holiness was escorted with a most profuse display of those ponderous 
wax tapers for which Foligno is famous. On the morning of the 1ith, after 
having said mass for the poor, the Pope left Foligno for Camerino, on the other 
side of the Apennines, where he arrived safely at two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hill on which the town is picturesquely situated being crowded with spectators 
from the neighboring districts. The Pope’s stay in Camerino was marked with 
the usual demonstrations, the evening winding up with fireworks and illumina- 
tions. On the 12th, his Holiness arrived at Tolentino, where he was received by 
the cardinal archbishop of Fermo, at the head of a deputation of ecclesiastical 
and temporal authorities. And on May 14th, his Holiness arrived at Loretto, 
amidst the delight of the inhabitants. 

Nap.es.—The political news is unimportant. Some attempts to create disturb- 
ance were recently made by putting up on the walls inflammatory placards. The 
foreign papers give the following as the basis of the Concordat between Rome 
and Naples: 

‘*1. The government binds itself to suppress the ‘exequator,’ so far as concerns 
the appointment of bishops in the different dioceses of the kingdom. 
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‘2 Ecclesiastical property and the estates belonging to the charitable institu- 
tions (‘Luoghi Pii’) sha]l be exempted from the control of the common law, and 
shall not pay any taxes. 

«3. The civil registers shall be entrusted to the hands of the ‘cures,’ and when 
persons are married they shall no longer have to make a declaration of their mar- 
riage to the civil authorities, but simply address themselves to their respective 
‘cures.’ 

‘**4, The ‘cures’ shall have the superintendence of families, and may demand, 
if necessary, the aid of military force. 

“5, King Ferdinand ITI, as the King of Sicily, renounces all the privileges which 
have, from time immemorial, been enjoyed by the sovereign of that island, in the 
character of ‘legate a latere’ of the Holy See. 

«6. Lastly, the ‘Tribunal of the Monarchy,’ which has existed in Sicily for a 
very long time, and which has preserved until now at least, a nominal existence, 
shall be and continue to be suppressed.” 

The festival of the Translation of the Relics of St. Januarius was celebrated on 
the 5th of May with great solemnity. ‘At 6 o'clock in the morning,” says the 
correspondent of the London Weekly Register, ‘‘the procession left the cathedral 
for Santa Chiara, accompanied by the canons and other dignitaries, in which the 
numerous silver statues of saints kept in the Tesoro, were carried by priests in sur- 
plice and stole, each statue preceded by a banner of the particular saint. The 
procession entered the church of Santa Chiara up the Gospel side, each statue 
remaining a second or two before that of St. Januarius, and then returning down 
the epistle side, and so out of the church into the cathedral again; all this time 
the so called Parenti di St. Gennaro reciting in any thing but musical tones certain 

rayers to each saint as his statue came up. The second procession was closed by 

is eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples in full canonicals, before whom 
was borne on a solid silver stand and under a rich canopy, the jewelled shrine 
containing the blood of Saint Januarius. The blood is contained in a small glass 
phial of a flat oval shape, and occupies about two-thirds of it. By the side of this 
first phial is a second, smaller and longer, in which there are also a few drops of 
the saint’s blood, together with a piece of straw, supposed to have been accident- 
ally picked up by the pious deaconess to whom the preservation of this relic was 
due; the two enclosed in a silver case resembling a carriage lamp, surmounted by 
acrown and cross. For the information of your readers, I must mention that the 
miracle takes place at the approach of the blood to the head of the saint, though 
the time occupied varies on each occasion. Sometimes the liquefaction takes place 
in a few minutes, at others in one, two, or even three hours. 

‘‘His Eminence on reaching the high altar, gave his benediction to the immense 
crowd of people assembled in the church. The relic was then placed on the epis- 
tle side of the altar, and the Cardinal taking it in his hands, and standing in the 
middle of the altar with his back to the people, began turning it gently round. I 
was quite close to his eminence and might have touched him, and was thus enabled 
distinctly to see that the blood was perfectly congealed in the phial. Credos, Pa- 
ters, and Aves were then recited, and the phial again turned, but no sign of lique- 
faction. Then followed the Creed of St. Athanasius, the Magnificat, the Benedic- 
tus and other Psalms. These occupied an hour and five minutes; when on again 
turning the phial, the blood was seen to be gradually liquefying. A bell was then 
rung to notify that the miracle had taken place, The wonderful faith shown by 
the crowd at this moment was something overpowering, and carried one along 
with it almost in spite of oneself. The Creed was said aloud by all the vast con- 
course of the people, the choir sent forth a song of joy, and all appeared sensibly 
to feel the nearness of God’s presence.” 


Sparn.—Some vague reports were in circulation to the effect that a political con- 
spiracy was on foot, having for its object the dethronement of the queen; but it 
seems to be without foundation. Indeed the most extraordinary changes for the 

ublic good have taken place since the government has been entrusted to Narvaez. 

n the space of six months the government has redeemed 300,000,000 of the float- 
ing debts. Commercial credit is every were sound; there is employment in public 
works or private enterprise for every man who wishes to work. The Bank has 
lowered its rate of discount, and money can be had freely at 6 per cent. But what 
is far more important, religious feelings are daily gaining ground amongst those 
who under Anglican influence were inclined to be liberally religious, that is, to 
affect a carelessness in religious affairs. 

The arrival of the Mexican Ambassador was expected by the middle of May, 
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when it is supposed the difficulties between the two countries would be settled.— 
The government had announced its determination to send two ships of war into 
the China seas, with an agent specially charged to conclude a treaty of commerce 
with the Celestial Empire. 


France.—The reception and entertainment of the Grand Duke Constantine 
were conducted with imperial grandeur. For his special entertainment the Court 
removed to Fontainbleau, where the emperor and the imperial visitor indulged in 
exploits of hunting.—The Neufchatel affair has been finally settled, and the King 
of Prussia renounces his jurisdiction to that principality.—Prince Napoleon had 
gone to Germany, and it is rumored that his visit was in relation to a matrimonial 
alliance between himself and the Princess of Hohenzollern.—Baron Gros has been 
appointed commissioner extraordinary to repair to China, with instructions, it is 
said, to demand reparation for certain grievances affecting France, especially the 
murder of M. Chapdelaine; and to ask a commercial treaty.—The trial of fourteen 
persons accused of belonging to secret political societies, having for their object 
the overthrow of the government, was lately brought to a close, and most of them 
condemned to imprisonment, and to pay certain fines. 


ENGLAND.—The proceedings of Parliament are the only matters worthy of 
special notice. In the Commons, Lord Palmerston has given notice of his inten- 
tion to bring in a bill to abolish the present oath—‘‘on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian ’’—which excludes the Jews, and promises at some future period to bring in a 
more comprehensive measure of Parliamentary reform. Mr. George H. Moore 
gave notice that he would bring in a bill for granting compensation to tenants in 
Ireland. Spooner, as usual, asked leave to bring in a bill to withdraw the May- 
nooth grant, but on a division the motion was lost by a large majority. Thus the 
subject will be permitted to rest, at least for a season. The sum of £750,000 was 
asked and granted as a dowery for the Princess Royal, who is shortly to be married 
to the Prince of Prussia. The divorce bill introduced into the House of Lords by 
the Lord Chancellor, passed to a second reading. The effect of the bill will be to 
render marriage a mere civil contract Another important bill was brought forward 
in the House of Commons, by Mr. Fagan. The object of the bill is to relieve eight 
corporate towns in Ireland of the ‘‘minister’s money,” a most infamous and unjust 
burden. The bill further directs that the £62,500 now levied on these towns be 
paid out of the fund of the ecclesiastical commissioners. Napier and Whiteside 
strongly approved it. Lord John Russell, and what was yet more important, the 
government, in the person of Lord Palmerston supported it, who said that with a 
view to remove the bickerings, heart-burnings and disputes, it was considered by 
the government expedient to remove the impost. The second reading was carried 
by a majority of 313 to 174, being the large majority of 139. The minister’s money 
therefore may be considered as abolished.-—The Catholic bishops met lately in Lon- 
don to attend the annual episcopal council which is usually held in the second 
week after Easter.—The Holy Father has appointed the Rev. Dr. Manning to the 
provostship of the Metropolitan church at Westminster, left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Very Rev. provost, Whitty, who has entered the Society of Jesus.— 
The Protestant bishop of London has commenced a regular crusade against the 
Puseyites. By the (tar Boe of the judges, the crosses might be retained in the 
churches provided they were not on ‘fixtures,’ but the bishop has refused to per- 
mit them in the Church at all. The Union, the organ of the Puseyites, in reference 
to the subject has the following remarks: ‘Our readers will perceive with deep 
regret that the new bishop of London seems determined to precipitate matters, and 
if possible to bring about the disruption of the Church of England. He will not 
allow the law of the Church, as defined by the Privy Council, to be observed and, 
in Mr. Westerton’s company, has been making observations which, to say the 
least, are very unepiscopal. It is not, however, with St Paul’s and St. Barnabas’ 
alone that the bishop has concerned himself. Others of the clergy have learnt 
ac ga that there is another bishop of London.’’—Dr. Pusey is in very feeble 

ealth. 


IRELAND.—There are but few items of special interest for record this month. 
Political matters are quiet. The Tenant Right movement still continues, but with 
little excitement. The farmers of Louth are about to present a testimonial to Mr. 
Tristam Kennedy, for his services in the tenant right cause. The friends of the 
movement in Limerick are about to give a banquet to the venerable Archdeacon 
Fitzgerald, and it is said that the archbishop of Tuam is laboring to effect a recon- 
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ciliation of the leaders of the club in Dublin.—The utmost zeal is still manifested 
in the affairs of religion. In Dundalk, the zealous fathers of St. Vincent of Paul 
have lately held a mission, which has been attended by an immense concourse of 
persons.—The Redemptorist Fathers on the 5th of May opened a new church at 
 sereraeretgser” foundation stone of a new convent of the Sacred Heart was 
recently laid in Armagh, under the patronage of St. Catharine of Sienna. The 
building «°.! he very extensive, with all the convenience suitable for an educational 
establis ...ent.—The Catholics of the town of Lancaster have determined to erect a 
new church, adequate to the wants of the vast Catholic population of that place. 


Beietum.—This usually orderly kingdom was the scene of a recent outrage. 
An exciting debate in the Chamber of Representatives took place on a bill relative 
to ‘charitable institutions,” (the object of which we have not learned) and owing 
to some disorder in the galleries, the President ordered them to be cleared. This 
gave offence to the anti-Catholic party, which commenced an outbreak with cries of 
“down with the priest,” ‘‘down with the Catholics,” ‘down with the convents.” 
At Liege, the windows of the bishop’s palace were smashed with volleys of stones. 
At Ghent, Antwerp, and other places, similar outrages took place. In some places 
the popular feeling was restricted to street processions, with expressions of strong 
antipathy against the Jesuits and convents. At latest accounts, order had been 
restored 

SwITZERLAND.—Some months ago, the Common Council of Tesino, on the bor- 
ders of Italy, went so far in their insulting opposition to the Catholic Church as to 
pass a decree, declaring that confession was a useless and noxious practice, and 
henceforth to be discontinued as unlawful. They further decreed that all the con- 
fessionals should be removed from the churches. The order was executed in the 
most insulting manner. The confessionals were tumultuously torn from their 
sacred places, paraded in insolent triumph through the streets, and burnt with 
indignity in the market place. Two days after this event, three men, who had 
been the ringleaders of the mob in burning the confessionals, went out a short dis- 
tance from the town to work in a bank, the top of which projected over their heads. 
While engaged at their work the bank fell, and two of them were buried beneath 
a mound of earth. They were immediately dug out, but so badly injured that they 
only survived a day or two. As soon as their consciousness returned, they regarded 
the occurrence as a just judgment of God, whom they had outraged by their late 
conduct, and their first cry was for a priest, to hear their confessions. The very 
counsellor who had drawn up the form of the law for abolishing the confession, 
frightened by this example, sent to a neighboring village for a priest. He came, 
heard their confessions, gave them absolution, and thus soothed their last moments 
by the blessings of that sacred institution which only a few days before they had 
endeavored to destroy.—The Rev. Father De Wattewl, of the Society of Jesus, has, 
by his will, bequeathed to the Canton of Berne the greater portion of his patrimo- 
nial inheritance, which amounts to more than one hundred thousand frances, to be 
distributed by the Cantonal government—the majority of whom are Protestants— 
amongst the poor and indigent of all sects and creeds without any distinction, 
whether the indigent be Protestants, Catholics or Jews. 


Prussta.—The Catholics of Berlin have had heretofore but one church, which 
has for years been far too small for their numbers. They had for a long time peti- 
tioned the government for permission to build another church, but their petition 
was sternly refused. Their request, however, has been at length complied with, 
and the building of a new and spacious church under the patronage of St. Michael, 
has been commenced. His Holiness, Pius LX, has given towards the erection a 
donation of 750 florins, and a magnificent suit of vestments for divine service. 


AvstriA.—The Emperor of Austria has lately granted an amnesty in favor of 
the Hungarians who took part in the late rebellion, in which Kossuth figured so 
conspicuously. ‘This act of clemency embraces all political prisoners and refugees, 
Kossuth excepted, and restores the estates which had been confiscated. 

Huncary.—The Bishop of Passau has given 20,000 florins for the purchase of 
a building in the most prominent part of the city, which was once a Franciscan 
church, but is now desecrated and used for secular purposes. It is to be renewed 
once more as a church in honor of the Immaculate Conception and as a monument 
of the late definition.—Listz, the celebrated Pianist, who has recently entered the 
Franciscan Order at Pesth, is devoting his unemployed hours to the composition 
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of religious music. He has on hand two Oratorios, the ‘Sermon on the Mount,” 
and a ‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth of Hungary.” 


Russ1a.—From Russia the news is unimportant, except an addition to the impe- 
lar family by the birth of a son.—A treaty has recently been concluded between 
tussia and Persia, the former renounces her claim to the money due by Persia, 
and obtains two pieces of land, one on the Caspian Sea, and the other on the east- 
ern part of Persia. 


Canapa.—Death of Bishop Phelan.—The Right Rev. Dr. Phelan, Bishop of 
Kingston, died at the episcopal residence in that city, on the 6th of June, in the 
62d year of his age. The lamented prelate was born in the diocese of Ossory, Ire- 
land, in the year 1795; and was elevated to the episcopal dignity in 1843, as coad- 
jutor to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gaulin, late Bishop of Kingston. 

On the 31st of May a new and spacious church was dedicated at Port Sarina by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Pinsoneault, Bishop of London. This church has been built by 
the zeal and indefatigable exertions of the Venerable Dean Kirwan. 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. ARCHDIOCESE OF BALTIMORE.—Religious Reception.—On May 28th, Miss 
Jane B. Edwards, of gy ee a daughter of the late Thomas A. Edwards, and 
Miss Elizabeth Murray, daughter of Purser Charles Murray, U.S. N., were re- 
ceived at the Carmelite Convent of this city. Miss Edwards took the name in 
religion of Sister Agnes of the Immaculate Conception, and Miss Murray that of 
Sister Julianna. The Most Rev. Archbishop officiated on the occasion, and the 
Rev. Father Pacciarini preached. The number of Sisters now in this convent, the 
only one in the United States, is twenty-two. Of these, one is over 96 years of 
age, another 82. One of the Sisters has been in the convent for 58 years, and the 
majority have been members for a period from 20 to 40 years; and all enjoy gene- 
rally good health.—On the 14th of May, in the chapel of the Convent of the Visi- 
tation in this city, Sister Mary Cephas Sullivan, Sister Mary Perionne Adam, and 
Sister Mary of the Cross McElhill, were admitted to the holy profession. The 
Most Rev. Archbishop presided and preached on the occasion. 

Confirmation.—On Whit-Monday the Most Rev. Archbishop administered the 
sacrament of Confirmation in the church of St. Ignatius to 30 students of Loyola 
College. 

The Catholic Institute.—At a late meeting of this association convened for the 
election of officers, the utmost harmony and zeal was manifested for the interests 
of the Institute. Mr. Griffith, the late efficient president, having declined re-elec- 
tion, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing three months: 
President, Francis P. Gallagher; Vice-Presidents, John P. Boyle, L. D. Tormey, 
P. H. Bennett; Treasurer, B. S. Elder; Rec. Secretary, Charles A. Leloup; Cor. 
Secretary, Eugene Cummiskey; Library Committee, Rev. L. Obermeyer, Daniel 
Kirwan, Joseph 8. Heuisler. This excellent association, combining together the 
Catholic young men of our city, is an institution of which the Catholics of Balti- 
more may feel justly proud. It is the centre not only of good, but the medium of 
accomplishing good, which could not otherwise be reached. Singly, Catholics in 
this country can effect but little—associated, they can accomplish much. “In 
union there is strength’”—a motto which, we rejoice to see, they are putting 
daily more and more into practice. To encourage these associations, as a means 
of encouraging religion itself, every Catholic should lend his influence. 


2. ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI.—Ordination.—On Wednesday, June 3d, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati held an Ordination at the chapel of the Sem- 
inary, on which occasion he conferred tonsure on Messrs. Callaert and Theophilus 
Buyse, of the diocese of Detroit; and tonsure and minor orders on Matthew Hunt, 


of the archdiocese of Cincinnati, and subdeaconship on the Rev. Messrs. Eugene 
P. Corcoran and Francis Follot; on Friday, Rev. Messrs. Follot, Corcoran and 
Bartholomew Langlois were raised to the deaconship, and on Saturday the two last 
named Rev. gentlemen and Rev. Wm. Barry were promoted to the holy order of 
priesthood. Rev. Messrs, Langlois and Follet are subjects of the archdiocese of 
New Orleans. 

Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop recently administered the sacrament 
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of Confirmation to 129 persons at Holy Trinity church, Cincinnati, and 175 persons 
were confirmed at the cathedral on Sunday, May 31st. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Demers, Bishop of Fort Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, was 
the guest of the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell during his stay in Cincinnati. 

8. DiocErsE or Pirtspurc.—Letters have been received from the Right Rev. Dr. 
O’Connor, Bishop of Pittsburg, dated April 27th, from Alexandria, Egypt, at 
which time the distinguished prelate was enjoying good health. 

Ordination.—The following gentlemen, members of the Benedictine Order, were, 
on the 24th of May, at St. Vincent’s abbey, Youngstown, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Young ordained subdeacons, on the 25th deacons, and on the 26th priests: Revs. 
P. Wendelin Maier, Ludwig Fink, Otmar Wirz, Alphons Heimler, Otto Kopf, 
Leo Rau, Magnus Mayer, and P. Sheehan, of the diocese of Pittsburg, who some 
months ago was raised to the order of deacon and subdeacon by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of this city. 

The corner stone of a new German church of the Most Holy Trinity, was re- 
cently laid at the corner of Centre avenue and Fulton street, Pittsburg. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Very Rev. E. McMahon, V. G., assisted by several 
of the German clergy. The church will be 88 feet in length, by 44 wide, and 26 
feet high, and to be built in the Roman style of architecture. 

The Catholic Young Men's Society.—The members of this excellent society, at 
a late meeting in the basement of St. Paul’s cathedral testified their personal esteem 
and their high appreciation of the services of John J. Mitchell, Esq., late President 
of the Society, by presenting him with a beautiful silver mounted cane, cut from 
the ruins of the venerable Fort Duquesne. The presentation was made by Dr. L. 
Oldshue, in a neat and appropriate speech, and responded to by Mr. Mitchell in 
his usual happy and elegant style. 


4. ARCHDIOCESE oF NEw YorK.—Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop 
Hughes administered the sacrament of Confirmation on Thursday, June 11th, at 
St. Francis Xavier’s church to 488 persons, mostly children; and on the 26th of 
May the same prelate confirmed 367 persons at the church of the Nativity. 


5. Drocksr or BurraLo.—It is with much pleasure that we record the fact of a 
new seminary being recently opened in this diocese, near Niagara city, on the 
American side. The erection of this institution is owing chiefly to the zealous 
labors of the Very Rev. F. Lynch, of the order of St. Vincent of Paul, or the 
Lazarists. 

6. ArcupriocEsE oF Str. Louis.—The consecration of the Right Rev. James 
Duggan, coadjutor bishop of St. Louis, and the Right Rev. Clement Smyth, coad- 
jutor bishop of Dubuque, took place in the cathedral of St. Louis on Sunday, the 
3d of May. The Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, was the consecra- 
tor, assisted by Right Rev. Bishop Spalding, of Louisville, Right Rev. Bishop 
Loras, of Dubuque, Right Rev. Bishop Henni, of Milwaukie, Right Rev. Bishop 
O’Ragan, of Chicago, and the Right Rev. Abbot of the Trappists of Gethsemane, 
Kentucky. Rev. Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Louisville, preached the consecrating 
sermon. 

7. Diocesr oF PorTLAND.—It will be a subject of congratulation to Catholics 
generally, to learn that the Right Rev. Bishop Bacon has entirely recovered from 
the severe accident he met with during Holy Week. On the 31st of Muay he sung 
aoe mass and assisted at pontifical vespers, giving at the same time the papal 

nediction. 

8. Diocese or Drerrorr.—On Sunday, the 31st of May, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Lefevre administered the sacrament of Confirmation at the cathedral of that city 
to 195 persons, mostly children under the charge of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools and of the Sisters of Charity. 





OBITUARY.—Died, on the 24th of May, the Rev. James Conway, pastor of 
St. Mary’s, Salem. The deceased died suddenly of an affection of the heart. 

Died, on the 24th of May, the Rev. MicnaEL O’ Donovan, pastor of the church 
at Goshen, after a short illness, in the 40th year of his age. 

The Rev. VALENTINE FELDER, of Newark, was killed almost instantly by being 
knocked down and run over by a railroad car, at the corner of Oliver street and 
& Bowery, New York. The deceased was a German by birth, and aged about 

years. 
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SEcULAR INTELLIGENOE. 


Deatu or GENERAL WatBacu.—It is with feelings of deep regret that we re- 
cord the death of this distinguished man, Gen. John De Barth Walbach, U.S. A., 
which took place on Wednesday, June 10th, at his residence in this city, in the 
93d year of his age. The venerable deceased was a native of Alsace, France, and 
was born in October, 1764. He came to this country in 1796, and shortly’ after- 
wards received a commission in the army of the United States, in which he served 
for a period of sixty years. The War Department, on learning his death, directed 
that appropriate honors should be paid to his memory; and Lieut. Gen. Scott, in 
his general order on the occasion, bears the following honorable testimony to the 
public services and private virtues of the deceased : 

‘¢ A native of French Alsace, General Walbach, after having served in European 
armies, entered ours as an officer about the close of the last century, and was a 
member of the staff of Major General Alexander Hamilton. Belonging at differ- 
ent times to the cavalry and to more than one of the staff corps, he became finally, 
in 1815, an officer of artillery, and rose to the command of the 4th regiment in 
1842. The faithful and creditable character of his service may be inferred from 
the facts that he was retained through two reductions of the army establishment, 
and was often breveted—first, a major for ‘gallant conduct in the battle of Chris- 
tler’s Fields,’ in 1813; second, a lieutenant colonel for ‘meritorious services’ in 
1815; third, a colonel for ‘ten years faithful service’ in 1825; and last, a brigadier 
general for like conduct in 1850. His re | life and military career were charac- 
terized by some of the best traits of a gentleman and a soldier—unwavering integ- 


rity, truth and honor, strict attention to duty and zeal for service; and he tem- 
pered the administration of an exact discipline by the most elevated courtesies. 


The remaims of the deceased were conveyed to the church of St. Ignatius, where 
a high mass of requiem was celebrated, and thence accompanied with all due mili- 


” 


tary honors to the Cathedral Cemetery, where they were interred. 

Thus has closed the career of one whose long life has been devoted to the active 
service of his adopted country. The life of such a man as General Walbach ought 
to be sufficient to silence forever the tongues of those who rail against foreigners 
and Catholics. 


GENERAL WALKER.—General Walker, who has figured so conspicuously in 
Central America, has abandoned the field of his operations, and made his exit to 
the United States. On the 7th of May he “capitulated” to Capt. Davis, of the U. 
8. sloop-of-war St. Mary’s, and with his staff and two hundred and sixty men (the 
remains of his army), were brought to Panama by the St. Mary’s. The Costa 
Ricans were not known in the articles of capitulation. General Walker surren- 
dered because Capt. Davis signified his intention of seizing the schooner Granada, . 
which held his (Walker’s) reserve. General Walker was kept a close prisoner by 
the United States Commodore, at Panama, notwithstanding the terms of capitula- 
tion, which allowed him and his officers their liberty, and giving them the privi- 
lege of retaining their side arms. He arrived at New Orleans from Panama, in 
the Empire City. He was received with much enthusiasm by his friends in that 
city, whom he addressed in a speech, expressing his thanks for the splendid recep- 
tion given him, saying that in the mass before him he recognized the American 
love of liberty, and assuring them that victory was still sure. From New Orleans 
he passed through the country to the City of Washington, where he waited on 
President Buchanan, and filed some complaints against Captain Davis. "Whether 
they will receive any attention on the part of our government is doubtful. From 
Washington he journeyed to New York, where he was “enthusiastically ’’ received 
according to some accounts. 








